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LOST ATLANTIS, ETC. 


LOST ATLANTIS. 


Lost Atlantis sleeping lies 

Far away ’mid sunny skies, 

And the sea is ever blue; 

Naught is old, and naught is new; 

Allis as it wont to be 

In the ages past. But we, 

We have lost the path which leads 

To these flower-strewn, grassy meads. 

Yet at times there comes a breeze, 

Spicy wind from southern seas, 

Where we sailed in days of yore— 

Youthful days that are no more; 

And while still those breezes sigh, 

Past and present, drawing nigh, 

Hand in hand together stand, 

And before us that lost land 

Lies, as long ago it lay, 

In the days when life was May. 

Naught is changed, and all is there ; 

Voices fill the silent air. 

All the friends of days gone by — 

We can see them drawing nigh, 

All the hopes, the joys, the fears, 

Through the snows of long-past years. 

We are back again once more, 

With the days that went before. 

But the breeze has passed away, 

And no longer it is May; 

Vanished all, and hushed each voice, 

But our inmost hearts rejoice, 

For although Atlantis lies 

Hidden ever from our eyes, 

Yet some day, when all is done, 

And night comes, the setting sun 

Will uplift the mists, and we 

That old pathway then shall see— 

No more Atlantis lost will be. 
Chambers’ Journal. FLORENCE PEACOCK. 


ASTRA REDUX. 


ADOWN the walk, 
The garden all aglisten ’twixt two showers, 
She passed, and left commotion ’mongst 
the flowers. 
Shook the tall arum’s stalk 
With envy; blushed the rose more crimson 


yet 
Sighing, ‘‘ Farewell, my reign! ’’ the violet 
Drooped lower her sweet head, 
**My crown of modesty must wither now,” 
she said. 


In the far prime, 
Bright rose from Eastern foam the Cyprian 


queen, 
And men fell down in worship, nor had 
been 
In the long tract of time 
Peer to that splendor; Greece reputed wise 
And reverenced Pallas of the owl-dark eyes ; 
But when this wonder came 
Old-vaunted worth grew poor, past loveliness 
a name. 





Would’st learn what dark 
Threatens, what unimagined blackness’ 
reign, 
If the immortals’ envy snatch again 
Their, and Earth’s, darling? Mark 
_— when some flying star with trailing 
air 
Has quenched its burning path in turbid 
air, 
Only by night o’ercast 
The amazéd heavens can guess what untold 
splendor passed. 


Ask not her name: 

The light winds whisper it on every hand; 

The river rustling where, by sedgy strand, 
Lily and iris flame, 

Murmurs no other; save of her is heard 

No utterance in earth; and the glad bird 
Of morning, that on high 

Triumphant mounts and sings, proclaims her 
through the sky. 


Were there no tongue 
But mine to syllable her beauty’s praise, 
My voice should weary heaven and earth 
with lays; 
Methinks ’twould not be long 
Ere to each waste and pathless crag were 
known 
That preciousness! but now my songs are 
grown 
Needless importunate things, 
And slander of desert wherewith a whole 
world rings. 


Murray’s Magazine. R. WARWICK BOND. 


A QUERY. 


You saucy blackbird, singing to your mate 
among the cherries, 
Will you cease awhile your lilting and give 
me an answer, please ? 
Did you see a maid pass lately, with lips red- 
der than the berries 
That so temptingly are swaying in the 
pleasant morning breeze? 


Her eyes are like the blue speedwell, her hair 
has sunlight in it, 
Her voice is like the sighing of the south 
wind ’mid the flowers; 
And I love her very dearly; then, blackbird, 
stop a minute, 
And tell me where she’s wandering through 
the long sunshiny hours. 


Tell me, is she in the woodlands where the 
violets are dreaming ? 
Did she take the meadow pathway that leads 
to the river-side ? 
For the noonday sun to-morrow shall behold 
our good ship steamin 
Far away, and I would ask her if she’ll one 
day be my bride. 


Chambers’ Journal. MAGDALEN ROCK. 





THE 


From The National Review. 
THE NEW EMPEROR AND HIS NEW 
CHANCELLOR. 

On the 31st December, 1888, about six 
months after his accession to the throne, 
William II. of Germany addressed his 
chancellor, Prince Bismarck, a telegram 
as follows: — 


Dear Prince, — The year which has brought 
us such severe afflictions and irreparable losses 
is drawing toaclose. The thought that you 
still stand faithful at my side, and enter the 
New Year in vigorous strength, fills me with 
joy and comfort. From the bottom of my 
heart I desire for you happiness, blessings, 
and, above all, lasting health, and pray 
Heaven that I may long be permitted to work 
with you for the welfare and greatness of our 
Fatherland. 


Within fifteen months of the date of this 
complimentary message the young em- 
peror had (on March 22, 1890) telegraphed 
to a friend in Weimar : — 


Many thanks for your friendly letter. I 
have indeed gone through bitter experiences, 
and have passed many painful hours. My 
heart is as sorrowful as if I had again lost my 
grandfather! But it is so appointed to me by 
God; and it has to be borne, even though I 
should fall under the burden. The post of 
officer of the watch on the ship of State has 
fallen to my lot. Her course remains the 
same: so now full steam ahead! 


The recipient of this note was variously 
supposed, at the time, to be either the 
emperor’s relative, the grand duke of 
Weimar, or Admiral Bartsch; but the 
naval imagery employed in the telegram 
(for his Majesty can be all things to all 
men) seems to settle the point in favor of 
the admiral, who, by the way, was at one 
time expected to succeed to Prince Bis- 
marck. Well, then, within fifteen short 
months of his addressing a fervent hope 
for continued co-operation between him- 
self and his political Palinurus, who had 
guided the ship of State through so many 
storms and perils, the emperor had sud- 
denly “dropped his pilot ” (nor was any 
one, as I happen to know, more impressed 
by Punch’s cartoon on the subject than 
his Majesty himself), and taken his own 
stand on the bridge, shouting out his 
orders to the man at the wheel, and to all 
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else, in a firm and lusty voice. The fall 
of Prince Bismarck was and is still felt by 
all to be one of the wonders of the cen- 
tury; and assuredly no more ‘unexpected 
event ever happened, though the French, 
it is true, will have it that nothingis so 
certain as the unexpected. Cloyed as it 
is with the taste of manifold sensations, 
the palate of the European public was 
tickled, as it had never been before, by the 
revelation that even a Bismarck was not 
at all deemed indispensable to the con- 
tinued welfare of his country, and that a 
young and inexperienced ruler like the 
emperor William had been capable of so 
supreme an act of courage as to dispense 
—and rather brusquely too—with the 
services of a man who had been the mak- 
ing of his nation. “If our young em- 
peror,” said people in Berlin, “has the 
daring to do a thing like this, what will he 
not yet have the audacity to do?” Ofa 
truth his courage and capacity are great; 
and if his life is long enough, and oppor- 
tunity offers, some successor of his, using 
the words uttered by Frederick the Great 
over the ashes of the great elector, may 
also point to his tomb, and exclaim, 
“ Messieurs, Der hat viel gethan.” 

It is not the object of the present article 
to discuss the causes which led the new 
emperor to part with the old chancellor. 
Those causes, which were set forth with 
more or less fulness and accuracy at the 
time, may be reduced to one succinct 
explanation — incompatibility of age and 
temper. ‘How was it possible,” re- 
marked a German diplomatist when dis- 
cussing the subject with me, “for a clear- 
sighted and self-willed young emperor of 
thirty to continue running in the same 
leash (so to speak) with an autocratic chan- 
cellor of over seventy?” An agreeable 
person, says one of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
characters, is a person who agrees with 
you; and Bismarck, in the eyes of his 
new master, had ceased to fulfil this defi- 
nition ofthe term, The differences which 
soon sprang up between them were partly 
personal and partly political; and for 
once in his life Bismarck found, to his 
great astonishment, that the world con- 
tained a man with a will stronger than his 
own. Of the old emperor, Bismarck once 
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said to the late Lord Ampthill, “ Mein 
alter Herr ist stets ueberredet venn nicht 
ueberzeugt gewesen;” “I have always 
been able to talk over if not convince my 
old master; ” and, indeed, numerous cases 
might be quoted, the war of 1866 included, 
to show that William I. often based his 
decisions, in relation to his chancellor, on 
the reversed order of conviction and con- 
sent. But his grandson, who had the ad- 
vantage of inheriting his English mother’s 
strength of will with his mother’s mental 
force and perspicacity, soon displayed a 
tendency to rebel against the submission 
of his judgment to any authority save 
that of his own instincts and intelligence ; 
and in doing so, as is thought by many 
well-qualified heads in Berlin, he rendered 
—though at no slight risk—a very con- 
siderable service to the monarchical prin- 
ciple in Prussia and Germany, for which 
his successors will give him credit. 

There can be little doubt that, in the 
course of his long and magnificent career, 
Prince Bismarck had insensibly come to 
establish a kind of personal émperium in 
imperio within the limits of the Prussian 
crown. No one had fought more desper- 
ately than he to save the rights of this 
crown from the curtailing scissors of a 
constitution, as no one had been a more 
jealous defender of these rights after they 
had at last been limited and reduced to 
charter-form by the revolutionary move- 
ment of 48. Yet, if the truth must be 
told, this very same Bismarck had gradu- 
ally, and perhaps even unconsciously, 
ended by absorbing into his own person 
the exercise of some of those rights which 
appertained exclusively to his sovereign. 
He would doubtless be the first to protest 
against this view; but if he can fully ac- 
count for his dismissal from office on any 
other general theory, there are thousands 
of his most candid and intelligent country- 
men who would be grateful for the expla- 
nation. 

With the accession of the young em- 
peror authority within the empire had 
become divided and contested, as it had 
also come to be under Ferdinand and 
Wallenstein. The analogy is not perfect; 
but there is a clear similarity of a certain 
kind between the two cases, though it has 
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curiously enough escaped the notice of 
German writers; and Bismarck, too, ac- 
cording to his own avowal (for who does not 
remember the veiled reproaches against 
a certain statesman colleague with which 
he began his lamentations and recrimina- 
tions at Friedrichsruh ?), found his native 
Butlers, his Devereux, his Leslies, and 
his Gordons. He suffered the inevitable 
penalty of all who have ever risen to tran- 
scendent heights of influence and power. 
In the course of his table-talk, during the 
French war, the ex-chancellor once re- 
marked that, though the Prussian people 
huzza’d and beclapped their great Fred- 
erick when alive, they secretly rubbed their 
hands in glee when finally the old tyrant 
had breathed his last. And the same 
remark applies, to some extent, to Bis- 
marck’s own official death, which certainly 
excited surprise throughout Germany, and 
sentimental sorrow, but comparatively lit- 
tle real regret and no great apprehension 
for the future. As a financial journal well 
expressed it at the time, “even the aspen- 
leaves of the Bourse never so much as 
quivered at the news of the mighty chan- 
cellor’s fall.” His countrymen adored 
him, vowing to be eternally grateful for 
the great things he had done, and were 
intensely proud of him as part of their 
national greatness ; but, to speak the hon- 
est truth, they were beginning to groan 
under the weight of his personal authority 
and will, which overshadowed every walk 
of their public life; and this was more 
especially the case with his colleagues and 
immediate subordinates, with whom the 
iron chancellor enjoyed as little official 
popularity as was inspired by Wellington 
in the hearts of the troops whom he so 
often led to victorious battle. Every one 
felt that Bismarck’s life-work was done, 
and that there would now be no great dan- 
ger — nay, that there would be a positive 
advantage —in his leaving the further 
pursuit and development of his task to 
younger and fresher hands. In the oft- 
quoted words of Schiller: — 


Der Mohr hat seine Schuldigkeit gethan, 
Der Mohr kann gehen. 


But itis a thousand times more easy to 





wean one’s self from the love of drink 
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than from the love of power, and the latter 
was a species of intoxication in which, as 
it had been his greatest passion through 
life, Bismarck desired to revel until the 
day of his death. It is only affirming that 
he is mortal to say that, with all his splen- 
did achievements, he committed some stu- 
pendous mistakes —his bootless combat 
with invincible Rome included—in the 
course of his life ; but, perhaps, his crown- 
ing error of judgment was his miscon- 
ception of the moment when Germany, 
through his efforts, might now be said to 
be firmly seated in the saddle and be left 
to ride of herself. Bismarck has fre- 
quently expressed himself an admirer of 
the character of George Washington, 
boasting that Prussia was the first Euro- 
pean State to recognize the great republic 
of his creating ; but his admiration would 
have assumed a much more flattering form 
had he been careful to select the proper 
time for imitating the great Cincinnatus of 
the West. Nor is it too much to assert 
that his grand historical figure would have 
gone down to posterity in more majestic 
and unmutilated shape had he, like Ariel, 
recognized when his “task was fairly 
done,” and voluntarily surrendered the 
helm of the ship of State into other 
hands, resolved to spend the evening of 
his life in dignity and silence. 

There is no reason to doubt that, when 
penning the telegram before quoted with 
reference to his assumption of the post of 
officer of the watch on this ship, the em- 
peror was perfectly sincere in saying that, 
in parting with Bismarck, he had suffered 
as much as if he had again lost his grand- 
father. Yet there is just as little reason 
to doubt that, from a particular date, it 
was his Majesty’s fixed purpose to effect 
a divorce between himself and his chan- 
cellor, even as it was the set deter mination 
of Nelson to get rid of his own wife after 
he had become infatuatedly attached to 
Lady Hamilton. Not that Lady Nelson 
had ceased to command the respect and 
even the love of her husband. “On the 
contrary,” said her capricious lord, “I call 
God to witness, there is nothing in you, 
or your conduct, that I wish otherwise.” 
And so it was pretty much with the maker 
of the German Empire, who was involun- 
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tarily divorced from the office which he 
had held with such distinction for about 
a quarter of a century, and loaded with 
valedictory honors, including his ducal 
title, which he has continued to despise 
and ignore. 

“ That will never do,” the young em- 
peror is reported to have said to the au- 
thor of the “ Neue Herr” when attending 
a rehearsal of that historical play last 
winter in the Schauspielhaus at Berlin. 
“Even when a Hohenzollern dismisses 
one of his ministers he loads him with 
honors. You must change all that.” This 
criticism was said to have been addressed 
to Herr von Wildenbruch, a Foreign Office 
clerk —a sort of court poet, or unofficial 
laureate at Berlin — who might be called 
the would-be Wagner of the heroic rhymed 
verse drama in Germany. Certainly his 
plays, dealing by preference with subjects 
connected with the rise of the Hohen- 
zollerns, and appealing to the popular 
sense of melodramatic patriotism, are 
frightfully full of swashbuckler sound and 
sword-clashing; and nothing would con- 
tent this aspiring dramatist but that he 
should produce a play entitled the “ Neue 
Herr,” or the “New Ruler”—a play, 
Strange to say, about which, and the sen- 
sation it created, the English correspond- 
ents at Berlin found remarkably little to 
report at the time, though in the case of 
one of them, at least, this omission was 
simply due to the fact of his being under 
editorial orders to restrict the field of his 
observation and his comment. But who, 
then, was the “ Neue Herr”? It was the 
young emperor’s own ancestor, the “ great 
elector,” one of whose first acts, on suc- 
ceeding to the throne, was to dismiss from 
office Adam von Schwarzenberg, his pred- 
ecessor’s chancellor, and virtually take all 
the reins of power into his own reforming 
hands. This incident forms one of the 
main motives in Wildenbruch’s play ; but 
who shall say whether the selection of this 
subject, with its obvious parallel between 
the past and the present, was due to acci- 
dent or to design? 

Was the dramatist’s subject suggested 
to him, or did he select it himself, taking, 
perhaps, his “ master’s humor for a war- 
rant’? I know not; but what was patent 
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to all the world was that the emperor him- 
self took the very greatest interest in the 
matter and production of the piece, that he 
attended several dress rehearsals, and 
directed certain changes to be made (as 
above referred to), that he was foremost 
among the “ first-nighters,” and after the 
performance went behind the scenes where 
he decorated the dramatist with the Red 
Eagle, besides showering studs, sleeve- 
links, breast pins and other marks of 
favor on the principal actors, and that he 
afterwards frequently hastened away from 
evening parties to revel in the scenes and 
dialogues of the “ Neue Herr.” 

On the literary merits of this play most 
of the critics were extremely hard, one of 
them —anda very good one, too —char- 
acterizing it as “ ene hyper-loyale Radau- 
Comédie,” which might be rendered “an 
ultra-loyal drama of the rowdy -dowdy 
type.” But it was agreed by all that the 
author could not possibly feel hurt at 
those adverse comments, seeing that the 
achievement of political effect more than 
of literary excellence must have been his 
primary aim. Certainiy the parting scenes 
between the great elector and his father’s 
old chancellor, Schwarzenberg — who 
finally went off in a fit of apoplexy — were 
felt by all who witnessed the piece to be 
extremely suggestive and painful ; nor was 
little other than disgust excited by the 
picture of rude and ranting military no- 
bles, with their repulsive immorality, in 
which the piece abounded. But it had at 
least one redeeming scene —as softened 
and touching as it was again suggestive. 
This was an apartment in the royal castle 
at Berlin, where a wayworn and breathless 
courier, just arrived from distant K6nigs- 
berg, enters, and on bended knee an- 
nounces to the Kur-Prinz (ze., hereditary 
prince) the death of his father, and his 
consequent succession to the crown. On 
being left alone, and after overcoming the 
first shocks of his grief, young Frederick 
William (destined to become and be called 
the great elector) falls to soliloquizing on 
the nature and duties of his high sover- 
eign office ; but from those reveries he is 
speedily aroused by the tumult of a 
myriad-headed multitude of his people, 
who, catching wind of the change of rul- 
ers, have already streamed from all quar- 
ters of the city to the Schloss to acclaim 
their “ Neue Herr.” Attracted by the 


sound, the young elector (he was only 
eighteen) goes to the window and becomes 
a prey to emotion as he gazes down on 
this surging sea of his subjects — men, 
women, and children, with their weal and 
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woe all depending on him. The sight of 
them fills him with an almost crushing 
sense of responsibility, and he ends by 
registering holy vows to live for the good 
of his people and for nothing else, to be a 
model ruler, beloved at home and feared 
abroad, to pull down the proud and selfish 
(Schwarzenberg, the chancellor, included), 
to raise up the lowly and oppressed, to 
put a chicken (so to speak) into every poor 
man’s pot, and to be, in the highest sense 
of the word, a true Landesvater of his 
Vaterland. 

It is doubtful whether Frederick the 
Great, with all his cultivated tastes and 
his abhorrence of transparent adulation, 
would have discovered much literary merit 
in Wildenbruch’s dramatic attempt to imi- 
tate the manner of Plutarch in drawing 
historic parallels ; but we have it on the 
authority of the new emperor himself that 
the great elector, and not the great king, is 
the exemplar of his preference in the an- 
nals of his own house; and it was, there- 
fore, no wonder that last winter he seized 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of Frederick William’s accession to the 
throne to celebrate the occasion with gor- 
geous military pomp, and to eulogize, in 
the most glowing terms, the extraordinary 
virtues of his favorite ancestor. Ances- 
tor-worship is certainly a very marked 
note in the emperor’s character; nor does 
he ever speak with greater force and en- 
thusiasm than when pointing a moral by 
reference to the deeds done by his prede- 
cessors. The jus imaginum is the pri- 
vate right in the exercise of which his 
Majesty takes most delight; and every 
statue or portrait of his sires seems to 
apostrophize and inspire him, in the words 
of Burns: — 


Remember, sons, the deeds I’ve done, 
And in your deeds I’ll live again. 


The emperor has confessed that when 
at school, in Cassel, his historical educa- 
tion, as far as his own country was con- 
cerned, was shamefully neglected in favor 
of useless classical lore, and that at this 
period, consequently, the great elector was 
to him a “ very nebulous personage ;”” but 
he has by this time rectified with a ven- 
geance all those errors of his upbringing, 
and, moreover, taken care that none of 
his subjects shall henceforth labor under 
a similar disadvantage, directing that in 
future the youth of Germany shall learn 
their world-history by a process the re- 
verse of that hitherto pursued — namely, 
by working their studious way back from 
Sedan and Gravelotte, vz#@ Rossbach, 














Leuthen, and Fehrbellin, to Mantinea and 
Thermopylae. Wildenbruch’s portrait of 
the “Neue Herr” soliloquizing on the 
duties and responsibilities of his sovereign 
office, and registering pious vows in regard 
to the future, was really copied from the 
great elector’s ruling descendant, who 
burns with a high desire to walk in the 
footsteps of his forefathers. Of these, 
the greatest were the vanquisher of the 
Swedes, the victor of the Austrians in alli- 
ance with the half of Europe, and the 
conqueror of the French —the great elec- 
tor, Frederick the Great, and William the 
Victorious. These three figures form the 
trinity of the new emperor’s historical 
worship, the chief objects of his emula- 
tion; and it may, therefore, be well to 
consider how far the qualities which his 
Majesty has hitherto displayed give prom- 
ise of his filling up as large and luminous 
a page in the annals of his nation. 
William II. has only occupied the throne 
for a little over three years, and it cannot 
be said that during this period his char- 
acter has been slow of development. 
Since General Boulanger’s beclouded star 
sank —seemingly forever — beneath the 
political horizon, that of the young Ger- 
man emperor has been the cynosure of 
all eyes. Society must have a saviour of 
some kind; and at present his Majesty is 
the only candidate in the field for this 
honor, among the occupants of thrones at 
least. It is, therefore, only natural that 
all eyes should be bent upon him, and that 
his claims — unmistakable enough, if un- 
expressed —to be regarded as the leading 
sovereign of his time should be closely 
scrutinized by the light of everything he 
says and does. It might be argued that 
hitherto his sayings, on the whole, have 
rather preponderated over his doings, and 
that he is thus incurring a very grave re- 
sponsibility by flying so many drafts on 
the future. But it must be remembered 
that youth is the period of impetuosity, 
and, therefore, of privilege. Within the 
brief period of his reign, the emperor has 
certainly spoken a great deal—nearly as 
much, indeed, as his grandfather did dur- 
ing all his life-time; but then it must be 
admitted that, though his speeches are 
often very bold and startling, they are 
never witless or absurd. Bismarck once 
said that, when first introduced among the 
dull old diplomatists at the Diet in Frank- 
fort, he acted among them, with his un- 
conventional and audacious ways, like so 
much cayenne pepper; and asimilar effect 
has now been produced by the present 
emperor in the circle of his fellow-sov- 
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ereigns, who still cling to the old traditions 
as to the nature and uses of a throne, 
But William II. seems determined to 
break with those traditions, deeming that 
a throne might very well be made to serve 
the purposes of a pulpit, and Delphic tri- 
pod, as well as of a silent and serene 
Olympus-top. And what, indeed, is the 
use of a father (or pater patria) if he 
rarely or never addresses to his children 
words of encouragement, correction, and 
guidance? It is the only means he has 
of keeping in touch with them, and pro- 
moting a mutual understanding between 
them. A keen observer of the spirit of 
the time, the emperor perceives —in spite 
of Carlyle’s dictum as to the relative me- 
tallic value of speech and silence —that 
free and frequent utterance is in harmony 
with the rapid methods of the age, and its 
wire-hung whispering gallery of ashrunken 
world. Estrangement between subject 
and sovereign is generally due to mere 
misunderstanding ; and to obviate this, at 
least, his Majesty is resolved that no one 
need be in doubt as to what his thoughts 
and plans and impulses really are. This 
habit of speech upon favorable occasion 
is one which the emperor has borrowed 
from the statesmen of England, as indeed 
he is otherwise very much more English 
in his tastes and sympathies than is, or 
was, at least, generally supposed; and, in 
spite of all that has been said and sus- 
pected on the subject, I am very much 
mistaken if he has not inherited from his 
mother the predilections which made Bis- 
marck once write from Frankfort to his 
Foreign Office chief Manteuffel, at Berlin, 
that, after his own countrymen, he liked 
the English and their ways best. Our 
own William IV., too, had a peculiar 
mania for after-dinner speeches; though, 
if the evidence of the ingenious Mr. Gre- 
ville may be trusted, he rarely indulged 
this consuming passion without making 
an utter fool of himself. But not so his 
German relative and namesake, whose 
matter is always good even if his manner 
is indifferent, for he affects none of the 
orator’s arts save those of strength and 
straightforwardness. His voice is rather 
harsh and rasping, jagged and jerky, while 
his delivery is slightly more suggestive of 
a stern command to a battalion than ofa 
bland and gracious address to a social 
circle of friends. He takes little thought 
of preparation, and in the selection and 
arrangement of his matter trusts less to 
premeditation than to the spur of the 
moment. 

The banquet at the Guildhall was the 
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only occasion where I ever saw the em- 
peror read a speech, not being one from 
the throne; but then, be it remembered, 
he had to express himself in a language 
which, with all his fluent power over it, 
was not exactly his own. And the rules 
of dignity forbid an emperor from making 
a slip of grammar or syntax (though, in- 
deed, one of his Majesty’s predecessors 
on the throne of the Casars was super 
grammaticam), just as the laws of public 
safety are equally opposed to the bare 
possibility of a sovereign lapsing into a 
literal mistake which might have the con- 
ceivable effect of perverting his meaning 
to the perturbation and panic-terror of 
all the bourses of Europe. In all the 
emperor’s after-dinner and ceremonial 
speeches there is ever a fine, manly ring 
of resolution and of originality, and some- 
times they are positively aflame with pa- 
triotic fervor, albeit now and again dashed 
with a formidable spirit of ‘* dourness,” 
as when, at the unveiling of a monument 
at Frankfort-on-the-Oder to Prince Fred- 
erick Charles, the captor of Metz, his 
Majesty in the first year of his reign de- 
clared that, rather than surrender back to 
the French one single inch of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the eighteen army corps then 
guarding the Fatherland, as well as its 
forty-eight million inhabitants, would shed 
the very last drop of their blood. More- 
over, it must also be admitted that some- 
times, too, the young emperor is apt to 
let himself be carried away by the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, as when, last spring, 
at Bonn, when presiding over a Beer-Com- 
mers, he expressed the hope that, “as 
long as there were German corps (or 
fighting-club) students, the spirit which 
was fostered in these corps, and which 
was steeled by strength and courage, 
would be preserved, and that they would 
always take delight in handling the duel- 
ling blade” —the expression of a hope 
in which many older-headed Germans were 
sorry to discover a direct incitement to a 
breach of the anti-duelling laws prevailing 
in Prussia. 

But there are few men who have the 
courage of their convictions in a greater 
degree than the emperor, and this courage 
was never more clearly and emphatically 
evinced than when he lectured the muni- 
cipality of Berlin— which Prince Bis- 
marck had once denounced as a “ Radical 
nest”—on the licentious and libellous 
spirit of the press that he assumed to be 
under its immediate inspiration and con- 
trol. This was just after his return from 
his first trip to Russia, when a civic depu- 
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tation, headed by the burgomaster, waited 
upon his Majesty to offer him the erection 
of a fountain (by a master hand) as a token 
of loyalty as well as of joy at his safe re- 
turn home. This offer the emperor was 
graciously pleased to accept; but at the 
same time he profited by the occasion to 
read the astounded deputation a most cut- 
ting lecture on the sins of its supposititious 
organs, which had been guilty of meddling 
with the private affairs of his family, and 
which, therefore, the city fathers ought to 
whistle into heel, as yelping hounds who 
were preparing to set upon an illegitimate 
quarry. Perhaps it was this first unfortu- 
nate experience of his with the press of 
Berlin—which for some time after his 
accession was full of painful court scan- 
dals and controversies — that inspired the 
young emperor with a deep aversion from 
journalists, to whom he contemptuously 
referred in his opening speech at the con- 
ference on educational reform, as “ press- 
scamps ” (Press-Bengel); and apparently 
this feeling of contempt was uppermost 
in his Majesty’s heart when he decreed, 
in opposition to the practice observed by 
his grandfather, that no foreign corre- 
spondent could be received at his court, 
even though he had been previously pre- 
sented to hisown sovereign. Atthe same 
time, his Majesty, like his father, is a dili- 
gent, and indeed voracious, reader of news- 
papers; and one of the first things he 
does of a morning is to peruse the extracts 
from the press of Germany and Europe, 
which are selected for him and gummed 
on to folio-pages by the officials of the 
Press Bureau —an institution of which 
this is now the main, if not, indeed, the 
only function, but concerning which more 
downright nonsense has been written than 
about any other part of the organism of 
the Prussian State. These extracts the 
emperor frequently annotates in this or 
that sense, and it is such marginal re- 
marks which serve as the basis of many a 
semi-official démentz or rectification. 

From journalism to literature there is 
but one step—or call it a stride; but 
there is nothing to show that, while de- 
siring in many other ways to emulate the 
example set by Frederick the Great, Wil- 
liam II. is also eager to play the part of a 
Mecenas of the muses. I was once at a 
dinner-party in Berlin which included 
some of the chief authors of the capital ; 
and afterwards, in the smoking-room, the 
talk was of literature and its relation to 
the crown. Said one of these writers — 
a novelist whose personal modesty is 





scarcely equal to his European reputation 
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— “ But, gentlemen, just consider my case. 
Here am I, one of the foremost writers in 
Germany, and I have never yet been bid- 
den to court; what think you of that, 
meine Herren?” It must be admitted, 
in all candor, that German authors, as a 
rule, are a most uncourtly class of crea- 
tures; but very few of them, indeed, are 
ever admitted even to a back seat in the 
social assemblages which, in the winter 
season, gather round the throne, though 
the artists, as being a more innocuous race 
— less prone, that is to say, to taint their 
creations with the hue of party politics 
—are slightly favored in this respect. 
The emperor will go to a theatre, and ask 
the manager or a leading actor round to 
his box, to discuss with him, in the face 
of all the house, “‘some necessary ques- 
tion of the play,” and even send him a 
decoration now and then. But when a 
Berlin actor hears that prominent mem- 
bers of his own guild in England are oc- 
casionally invited to Marlborough House, 
he simply rolls his eyes and clasps his 
hands in petrified astonishment. The 
worst of it (or the best of it, according to 
fancy) is that most of the leading authors 
and actors in Germany are of Semitic 
origin; a fact that tends to complicate the 
question of their social status in the eyes 
of a proud, aristocratic community, which 
reasons that equality before the law need 
not carry with it the privilege of equality 
before the social lord or lady. Here, in 
England, I have heard expressions of some 
little astonishment that the emperor did 
not try to widen the field of his experi- 
ence, during his recent visit to us, by in- 
viting the acquaintance of some of our 
most representative men in art, science, 
and literature. But can a man, even when 
endowed with all the emperor’s surpassing 
energy,do everything? And how, indeed, 
could English science and literature hope 
to fare well at his hands, when his Maj- 
esty found it impossible to pay even so 
much as a flying visit to the Exhibition of 
his own country’s art and industry? 

One of the most interesting objects in 
all this Exhibition — picture-gallery sec- 
tion — is the copy of a fine battle-ship, of 
the old three-decker type, from the hand 
of the emperor himself (when Prince Wil- 
liam), which proves that, apart from the 
other splendid qualities of heart and head 
bequeathed to him by his English mother 
(and he has much more of his mother’s 
than his father’s character and tempera- 
ment), he has inherited her love of, and 
Capacity for art. It has long beena tradi- 
tion of the house of Hohenzollern that 
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each of its sons should learn some handi- 
craft or other, and it is clear that the pres- 
ent head of that house might have become 
a very respectable artist instead of an arti- 
san. As itis, he loses no opportunity of 
promoting the interests of art as a neces- 
sary element in national culture, while his 
accession to the throne proved a perfect 
godsend to the portrait painters and sculp- 
tors of Berlin—a very numerous class. 
For there are few of them, at the top of 
their profession, to whom his Majesty has 
not himself repeatedly sat. Frederick 
the Great was very chary of having him- 
self reproduced, and, indeed, he left be- 
hind him but few original portraits of 
himself — you might number them all on 
the fingers of one hand. But the various 
counterfeit presentments of his reigning 
descendant, already in existence, would 
fill a goodly picture-gallery by themselves. 
One reason for this artistic multiplica- 
tion of himself on such an extensive scale 
is that the emperor is chief of so many 
regiments, native and foreign, in the mess- 
rooms of which he naturally enough desires 
his portrait, in the appropriate uniform, to 
be hung; while, again, his numerous visits 
to the courts of Europe, where they load 
him with honors, entails upon him the 
obligation of counter favors, which gener- 
ally take the shape of his own speaking 
likeness. And cana monarch pay a higher 
personal compliment than is embodied in 
his bust or his portrait ? 

But while speaking of portraits I may 
as well recount an incident which sheds 
not a little light on the character of the 
emperor. One of the chief attractions at 
Berlin this year is an International Exhi- 
bition of Art, which was got up by the 
Society of Berlin Artists to celebrate the 
jubilee of their existence — for is this not 
an age of universal jubilees? Neverthe- 
less, this Exhibition brought anything but 
jubilation to a lady artist from Hungary, 
Madame P—— by name, whose achieve- 
ments with the brush entitled her to be- 
lieve that she had a splendid future before 
her and an easy triumph in Berlin. Now, 
among her other chefs d‘euvre, this lady 
claimed to reckon a portrait of Count 
Moltke, who, when madame had expressed 
her joy at having been able thus to deline- 
ate a man so famous for the making of 
Weltgeschichte (world-history), capped the 
compliment by saying that this portrait of 
his decidedly seemed to mark an era in 
Kunstgeschichte (history of art) What, 
therefore, was the surprise and mortifica- 
tion of the fair artist to find that the hang- 
ing committee of the Exhibition affected 
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to consider her presentment of the great 
strategist as beneath the standard of ex- 
cellence necessary to admit it to their art- 
show. Rage and protest, naturally enough, 
on the part of Madame P , Who vowed 
that she had been made the victim of pro- 
fessional jealousy and intrigue; but noth- 
ing would avail against the decision of the 
jury, who firmly closed its doors in the 
face of the Hungarian lady and her 
“epoch-making” portrait of Moltke. But 
she bided her time, and had her revenge. 
For the emperor, returning to town from 
one of his excursions, was struck by the 
violence of the storm that was raging, and 
made haste to send for madame and her 
picture, with the excellence of which his 
Majesty was so deeply impressed that he 
there and then gave a handsome price for 
it, and, exercising his royal privilege, sent 
it straight to the Exhibition with instruc- 
tions that it should be hung at once in the 
Salle d’honneur, and after that in the Na- 
tional Gallery. Then we had abashed looks 
and bated breath on the part of the hang- 
ing committee, as well as rude awakening 
from the complacent dream that they were 
better critics than a young emperor. It 
was the same spirit of superior judg- 
ment that made his Majesty sweep away, 
by one impatient motion of the hand, the 
mountain of models which was the result 
of the competition for the National Mon- 
ument to be erected to his grandfather. 
The jury had awarded the highest prizes 
to architects who, aiming only at effect, 
and forgetful of the wherewithal that 
would be necessary to realize their 
schemes, had embodied their ideas in stu- 
pendous piles of a most grandiose charac- 
ter. But the emperor, with a sharpeye to 
all the practical as well as the patriotic 
aspects of the question, brusquely turned 
his back upon all the colossal projects, de- 
claring that the simpler work of a sculptor 
must suffice ; and since then the decision 
of the matter has mainly rested with him. 
Thus, contrary to the original sense of 
Parliament, the erection of the old emper- 
or’s monument promises to be the final 
outcome neither of representative opinion 
nor of free artistic competition. 

Minerva is by no means distasteful to 
the emperor; but he is fondest of this 
goddess when she exerts herself in the 
service of Mars. Military and naval pic- 
tures are his chief delight ; and on all his 
journeys by sea he is accompanied by a 
marine painter (Herr Salzmann), whose 
duty it is to transfer to canvas the chief 
scenes and incidents of his master’s devi- 
ous wanderings. He hastens to buy up 
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every military piece of art he can lay his 
hands on; and thus it was that, when at 
Constantinople, and hearing that Kaul- 
bach’s “ Battle of Salamis ” was for sale, 
he telegraphed to the widow of that great 
artist begging her to name her own price 
for the piece. It will still be fresh in 
memory how, on the death of Meissonier, 
the emperor hastened to convey to the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Paris his grief 
at the loss of this master, who was “one 
of the greatest glories of France and of 
the art of the whole world;” but it is 
doubtful whether his Majesty’s encomiums 
would have been half so warm, or his sor- 
row so acute, had Meissonier not been a 
painter of battles. 

I do not believe that, like Frederick the 
Great, — whose own confession is the jus- 
tification of the statement, — the Emperor 
William would plunge his people into a 
war merely in order to get himself talked 
about, and to cull what is called glory. 
His Majesty is not bellicose; but, at the 
same time, his whole soul is wrapped up in 
soldiering. As long as he is seated on the 
throne, Germany will never be hurried 
into a heedless or unjust war. If she 
draws the sword at all, it will oniy be in 
her own defence or that of her allies. Of 
that the world may be absolutely sure, 
though the French still affect, much to 
the discredit of their judgment, to have 
their suspicions. But, while the emperor 
is not aggressive, there is no more ardent 
and devoted student of the military art in 
all Europe. His passion for reviews 
(defilir-ium tremens, as the wanton wit of a 
Frenchman called it) is absorbing ; and of 
all the great state functions of the year in 
which he has to figure, that of the grand 
autumn manceuvres pleases him best. On 
these occasions his Majesty generally 
takes personal command of an army corps. 
Last year he directed the movements of 
two, which he did with singular ability. 
As I wrote at the time: “ This is not mere 
flattery, but the clear and deliberate opin- 
ion of those who are best entitled to 
judge, and who maintain that, both as an 
active commander and as a critic of others 
in the field, the present occupant of the 
throne of Prussia, among his other ster- 
ling gifts, shows indications of a military 
genius of the very highest promise.” Even 
his favorite diversions are military, a game 
of Kriegspiel or a lecture on some cam- 
paign; but more attraetive to him still 
than either of those oecupations is the 
serious pastime of taking garrisons un- 
awares. In this respect the emperor 
seems ubiquitous; like the ghost in “ Hame 
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let,” “’tis here, ’tis there, ’tis gone ;” so 
that, for miles around any particular place 
where his Majesty chances to be, the 
troops have learned the useful art of sleep- 
ing with one eye open and either ear 
attent. But of all these alarmings, the 
most sensational, because the most sur- 
prising, happened on the day of the last 
general election to the Reichstag, when 
the electors (and they have universal suf- 
frage over there) were crowding in their 
thousands to the urns. One would have 
thought that the very shadow of superior 
power would have been withheld from the 
sight of the voters on such a day. but 
no; for, as all over Berlin they were troop- 
ing to the polls, their paths were crossed 
and deflected by ten thousand troops of all 
arms, who had suddenly been called out 
by sound of bugle and tuck of drum, and 
were racing, helter-skelter, to meet their 
supreme “War Lord” on the trysting 
ground— a remarkable spectacle, to be 
sure, and one well calculated (as it was 
doubtless intended) to remind the electors 
that, after all, there was a very much 
higher power for good in Germany than 
the ballot-box, and that the Fatherland 
owed far more to her army than to her Par- 
liaments. 

It was characteristic of the two men 
that, whereas Frederick III., on succeed- 
ing to the throne, issued his first procla- 
mation (which had been written for him 
years before by the unfortunate Dr. 
Geffcken) to “his people,” and the next to 
his army, his son William simply reversed 
this order of address, and, in his own 
words of burning devotion, spoke prima- 
rily to his army, and then tohis navy. It 
was his “ people in arms” he first thought 
of, and after that his citizen subjects ; and 
a very large proportion of the German 
“people in arms” is now the German 
navy, which is the object of as much so- 
licitude and devotion on the part of the 
emperor as his beloved army. As the 
Prussian army, the most perfect instru- 
ment of its kind the world had ever seen, 
was inherited a ready-made weapon by 
Frederick the Great from his father, so 
William I. bequeathed to his grandson 
another equally new fighting machine — 
namely, the German navy, which, as I 
have always thought, is one of the most 
astounding facts connected with the re- 
founding of the empire, seeing that this 
fleet, which scarcely existed in embryo 
after the French war, is now second to the 
French navy among the fleets of the Con- 
tinental powers. William II. grew up 
with the building of this navy, of which 
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he was quick to grasp the significance, 
especially in an age when his countrymen 
(recovering from the colonial indifference 
that seized upon them after the death of 
the great elector) were all beginning to 
grope about for further elbow-room beyond 
the sea ; and of this movement for creating 
a new Germany outre mer, thus making 
the Fatherland a world power as well asa 
Continental power, he has constituted 
himself the ardent yet circumspect cham- 
pion. The German fleet knows that its 
Kaiser has its interests just as much at 
heart as those of the army, and repays 
this devotion by making him its darling. 
For sea life, too, as well as for the naval 
traditions of England, he bears an emulat- 
ing fondness; and I am quite sure that, 
of all the compliments which have been 
paid him by foreign sovereigns, none ever 
filled him with half so much pride and 
pleasure as the queen’s appointment of 
him to be an admiral of her fleet. 

But, with all this, his master passion is 
the army. William II. has inherited to 
the full the military tastes and instincts of 
his grandfather, while to these he has 
added an originality and force of character 
capable of raising him above the rank of 
a mere plodding organizer to that of an 
independent commander. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether there will be any room 
for a Moltke (who was entirely responsible 
for the strategy both of 1866 and of 1870) 
beside the present emperor, in the event 
of his ever having to take the field. Cer- 
tainly, at least, he aspires to be his own 
chief of the staff as well as his own chan- 
cellor, and there is no one among those 
who know him best that is prepared to 
mock at his double ambition. 

I was once discussing this subject with 
a high official in Berlin, who had enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities of reading the 
character of the new emperor ; and he de- 
clared his honest opinion that, taking him 
all round, his Majesty was by far the most 
capable and promising monarch who had 
mounted the throne of Prussia since it 
was vacated by Frederick the Great. 
Some of his marginal notes on official 
documents were truly striking in their 
force and clearness, and in respect of their 
indication of an ability to go straight to 
the root of a question through all encum- 
bering side issues and obscurities. His 
Majesty is not fond of reading reports; 
but he is a willing listener, and, having a 
retentive memory, he prefers oral dealings 
with his subordinates. Nor do many of 
these subordinates find that they know 
very much more of a particular subject 
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than their imperial master, who is as full 
of information about things in general as 
he is eager to learn more. When Sir John 
Gorst and his fellow-delegates went to the 
Labor Conference in Berlin they were 
quite taken aback by the emperor’s grasp 
of economic questions in all their details ; 
and I remember the case of an English 
officer who marvelled much at his Majes- 
ty’s acquaintance with the separate history 
of certain British regiments. Similarly, 
an American attaché who had an interview 
with the emperor came away astounded at 
his Majesty’s familiarity with English 
naval nomenclature. It is quite true, as 
the Scotch proverb has it, that “a king’s 
caff [z.e., chaff ; and you can take it in the 
banter sense, if you like] is ay better 
than ither fouk’s corn; ” but, indeed, there 
is remarkably little “caff” in the conver- 
sation of the emperor, whois always ready 
with an apposite fact, a well-reasoned opin- 
ion, or a rattling good joke —as when, in 
good-humored desire to cap the popular 
skits on his mania for travelling, he is 
said to have exclaimed, on hearing of the 
deposition and departure for Europe of 
the emperor of Brazil: “ Confound it all; 
I was just going over to see him!” The 
story may not be true; but it is exceed- 
ingly den trovato. The passion of the 
emperor for travelling — for showing him- 


self off, as it were, as well as garnering 
experience of courts and men and things 
— has procured for him the title of the 
“Hadrian of the nineteenth century ;” 
but such is his manysidedness that his 
prototype must be sought for in the char- 


acters of several monarchs. It is this 
manysidedness of his, this restless energy 
and ambition, this habit of always keeping 
himself ew evidence before the world, that 
has caused him to be as much talked about 
during his brief reign as if he had been 
engaged in a war for the same period. 
When he mounted the throne three years 
ago he was a mystery ; and now he is the 
leading man of his time, with all eyes on 
the watch for the fruits of his further de- 
velopment. Like other men, he has fail- 
ings; but, as a monarch, he promises fair 
to be a blessing to his people. Though 
outwardly a little histrionic, perhaps, in 
some things, he is at heart perfectly sin- 
cere and penetrated with a living sense of 
reality ; and his deep religious sentiments, 
which have descended to him in orthodox 
integrity from his grandfather, leave him 
not the slightest ground for doubting the 
doctrine of kingship by the grace of God 
— a doctrine, with regard to himself, which 
he has repeatedly asseverated and with 
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ever-increasing emphasis. Feeling very 
strongly on all subjects, the emperor en- 
tertains very pronounced likes and dis- 
likes ; and even his most ardent admirers 
will scarcely contend that he has not al- 
ready, by his self-willed and peculiar 
methods, produced personal bitterness, 
disappointment, and even disaffection, in 
certain quarters. But such a result is 
only a further testimony to the strength 
of his character; and the nation at large 
only beholds in hima sovereign of whom 
it is intensely proud —a sovereign who, 
succeeding in his métier beyond all ex- 
pectations, has belied the prophecies of 
many and falsified the fears of more, who 
has hitherto committed no serious mistake 
either of omission or of commission, who 
has shown that he combines the sagacity 
of the statesman with the courage and 
resourcefulness of the soldier, and who, 
while maintaining intact abroad the power 
and position of Germany — which, under 
his guidance, continues to be the main 
pillar of the European peace — has also 
managed to accelerate the healing process 
of some of its own domestic sores, and 
thus increase the contentment of his sub- 
jects. 

These are splendid results which have 
been achieved in the course of his first 
voyage (so to speak) by the captain of the 
ship of State (to repeat his own simile) ; 
but that captain, I think, would be the 
first to offer a share of the merit of their 
accomplishment to his ever wise and 
watchful first-lieutenant, whom he put into 
the place of his old discarded pilot. And 
here it may at once be said that the suc- 
cess of General von Caprivi, as imperial 
chancellor, has so far been quite as strik- 
ing and complete as that of his sovereign. 
When he stepped into the shoes of Prince 
Bismarck, General Caprivi was to all in- 
tents and purposes (politically speaking) a 
novus homo, and even more of a mystery 
and a risk than his imperial master ; but 
now his reputation as a statesman is 
founded on a broad and ever-widening 
basis. At the time of his appointment, 
which excited general surprise, it was well 
said of him by a Radical deputy that, if 
the question of a successor to Prince Bis- 
marck had been put to a plébiscite, not 
three votes in all Germany would have 
been recorded for General Caprivi; and 
this was not because people doubted him, 
but simply because they did not know 
him. As that of a man who had com- 
ported himself with bravery and distinc- 
tion as a staff officer in the wars of 1866 
and 1870, his name, of course, was famil- 
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iar to his countrymen, who had, moreover, 
received ample cause to be grateful to him 
for the silent yet effective services he had 
rendered the empire as chief of the Ad- 
miralty, in which capacity he labored un- 
ceasingly and successfully for the increase 
of the fleet and its adaptation to the latest 
requirements of naval progress. As the 
holder of this office, he had now and then 
spoken in the Reichstag on technical top- 
ics appertaining to his. department, and he 
had always spoken sensibly and well. But 
no one had ever suspected that under the 
guise of this simple soldier-sailor there 
lurked the making of a great, or at least a 
very safe, statesman. The discovery was 
reserved for the young emperor, though it 
has been attributed to his grandfather, 
with as much truth as once before induced 
the riotously imaginative author of the 
fable to palm off upon a credulous public 
another pathetic picture of Prince Bis- 
marck supplicating the implacable Em- 
press Frederick to intercede with her son 
for his retention in office. The discovery 


of General Caprivi was, I repeat, reserved 
for the young emperor ; and the merit of 
the selection was all the greater as, shortly 
after his Majesty’s accession, the general 
had resigned his high naval office, and 
there was understood to be a sort of per- 


sonal “tiff” between the two. But the 
emperor is a man (and this is atrait which 
I forgot to include in his characterization) 
who never allows personal likes or dislikes 
to interfere with the choice of his subor- 
dinates, and foremost among the qualities 
which he has inherited from his grand- 
father is an unerring instinct for those who 
can best serve him and the State. “ Sir,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “knowledge is of two 
kinds — what you know yourself, or what 
you know where to find.” And the re- 
mark might be adapted to the service of 
kings. But if ever there was any personal 
“tiff” between the emperor and Caprivi, 
that difference has now developed into 
mutual admiration and esteem of the most 
perfect and apparently enduring kind. 
‘“* Er ist vornehm, klug, und mir ergeben 
— und was wollen Sie mehr?” z.e., “* The 
man is a gentleman, clever, and devoted 
to me, and what more do you want?” 
These were the words of the emperor 
himself to one with whom he fell talking 
about his new chancellor; and they are 
echoed by the whole nation, which has 
watched the career of that chancellor with 
closeness, wonder, and ever-deepening 
satisfaction. For, ever since, as minister- 
president, he made his maiden speech in 
the Prussian Chamber, until the Imperial 
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Parliament last closed its doors, he has 
reaped nothing but golden opinions from 
all—from the federal sovereigns whom 
he has in turn visited, down to the Social 
Democrats who abuse everything and 
everybody. 

It is quite impossible to present any- 
thing like a portrait of the new German 
chancellor without comparing him with 
his predecessor, and the hasty ground- 
work of such a comparison I thus drew 
at the time of General Caprivi’s appoint- 
ment : — 

If personal appearance is to count for any- 
thing, he must be a man of great force of char- 
acter and will, combining in a high degree the 
suaviter in modo with the /fortiter in re, blend- 
ing sagacity with patience, resolution with 
good humor, and German thoroughness with 
Southern fire. The new German chancellor 
looks a typical Teuton of the hugest and most 
impressive type. He might very well pass 
for a brother, or even a double, of Prince Bis- 
marck himseif, the personal likeness between 
the two men being most remarkable. In 
point, indeed, of stature and breadth of 
shoulders, General von Caprivi even has the 
advantage of the man he is going to succeed; 
but otherwise he is characterized by the same 
massive jaw, heavy grey moustache and bush 
eyebrows, thick neck, solid square head, 
shrewd penetrating glance, and general air of 
blood and iron, tempered with the polished 
suavity of a nineteenth-century statesman. A 
difference in the characters of the two men 
might by some be discerned in their walk; 
for, while Prince Bismarck treads sharply and 
heavily like a trooper, the gait of General von 
Caprivi has something in it of deliberation 
and leisurely elegance, while not lacking either 
in verve or emphasis. 


In many respects the two chancellors 
resemble each other; but they differ in 
more, and first of all in their manner of 
life. Little, perhaps, did Bismarck think 
when comparing, during the French war, 
the simple, unprotected way in which his 
master King William moved about, with 
the travelling cordons of police and spies 
who always surrounded the suspicion- 
haunted Napoleon, that it would one day 
come to this with himalso. Whenaman’s 
life has been twice openly attempted and 
oftener than this conspired against in se- 
cret, he is not likely to neglect personal 
precautions; and so it came about that 
Prince Bismarck always had a special 
police station in the grounds of his palace, 
and a private detective before his door. 
He had altogether ceased going into gen- 
eral society, and rarely or never appeared 
in the streets — save when he rode out for 
a canter in the Thiergarten. Latterly 
there was something forced and unnatura] 
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about his mode of life; but the habits of 
his successor are simple, unsuspicious, 
and sociable in the highest degree. Gen- 
eral Caprivi entertains more freely and 
more promiscuously than his predecessor, 
and scruples less to accept the invitations 
of others. Berlin society and the official 
world feels that he is of, as wellas among, 
them. He has made a point of making 
the personal acquaintance of all and sun- 
dry his subordinates, who hail in him a 
chief that can exact discipline without 
domineering, and, while careful of his 
own dignity as chancellor, be considerate 
towards their feelings as men. Although 
not a married man, —and he has the rep- 
utation of having been very shy of ladies 
(Damenscheu) ever since he was a young 
lieutanant — the new chancellor is as gen- 
tle and fastidious in his manners as if he 
had always lived under the refining influ- 
ence of women, and altogether his person- 
ality bears the impress of a polish which 
is rarely acquired in German camps and 
barracks. 

Nor is this polish ever more conspicu- 
ous than when he stands up to address 
Parliament —a duty in the performance 
of which Prince Bismarck compared with 
him unfavorably. Certainly the prince 


had his merits as a speaker — his personal 
weight, the spell of his name, his obvious 


earnestness, his winged words, his witty 
sayings-and historical reminiscences, his 
crushing power of repartee, his ardent 
loyalty, and his lofty sense of patriotism. 
But his voice was bad, his manner awk- 
ward and masterful, his matter sometimes 
most distractingly arranged, and the con- 
struction of his sentences long and com- 
plicated; while, worst of all, it was next 
to impossible for him to command his tem- 
per, and the half of his speeches, in con 
sequence, were mere personal wranglings 
with party opponents. But none of these 
defects appear in the Parliamentary ora- 
tory of General Caprivi, whom I take to 
be one of the very best speakers in the 
Reichstag — not, perhaps, in the declam- 
atory or Demosthenic sense, but as a suave 
and terse expositor, an insinuating and 
forcible advocate, or a perspicacious and 
convincing reasoner. The best writers in 
Germany are — not its professional au- 
thors, but—its professional soldiers — 
such of them, at least, as enjoy a general 
staff training —which teaches them the 
art of narration in its clearest, simplest, 
and therefore most effective form, as any 
one may judge for himself by turning over 
the official history of Germany’s great 
wars. It was Moltke who founded this 
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‘great modern school of German prose- 
writers, and of Moltke’s pupils General 
Caprivi is the chief. These pupils were 
taught to speak as they write, as weli as to 
write as they speak — the ne J/us ultra of 
the dual art of expression; and when, 
therefore, the new chancellor rises up to 
place his ideas before the Reichstag, one 
might almost fancy that he was reciting 
from memory, with graceful elocutionary 
style that knows no stops or stammering, 
a carefully written and closely reasoned 
paper. Itis areal treat to listen to him, 
and he never fails to please even where he 
does not manage to persuade. He hasa 
subtle power of blending diffidence with 
audacity, and deference with authority; 
and he is content to pay a disarming com- 
pliment where his predecessor would have 
delivered the cut downright or thrust di- 
rect. Prince Bismarck piled up his mat- 
ter and argument, and even fought his 
adversaries, by the Cyclopean method; 
but his successor affects a more advanced 
style of dialectical architecture and of 
fence. Nor is he devoid of humor — with- 
out which, it is said, no man can be truly 
great—or of the lighter graces of the 
public speaker, including the happy knack 
of making memorable phrases, as when, in 
a debate on the East African question, he 
insisted on a policy of “bullet and Bible ” 
as the best means of putting down the 
slave-trade, though it is possible that this 
prescription had been suggested to him 
by his predecessor’s immortal remedy of 
* blood and iron.” This was the first time 
— this “bullet and Bible” debate — that 
General Caprivi, as chancellor, addressed 
the Reichstag; and I think I cannot do 
better, for the sake of unity and complete- 
ness, than quote my own description, 
penned on the same day, of the impression 
produced by the speech. 


It was freely confessed, both by deputies 
and journalists, that it was long since they 
had been treated to such a speech from the 
place assigned to the Reichskanzler. It was, 
indeed, a little masterpiece and model in its 
way. General von Caprivi has proved to-day 
that he possesses the art of expressing his 
thoughts in a clear, temperate, convincing, 
and graceful manner. He is firm without 
being too emphatic, and can refute an adver- 
sary without offending him. He combines 
soldierly bluntness with the suave adroitness 
of the diplomatist, and impresses his hearers 
with the belief that his character is as simple 
as it issincere. He never stammers nor stops 
for a word, and his periods, though spoken 
on the spur of the moment, are most perspicu- 
ous and rhythmical. The arrangement of 
his subject-matter, too, is symmetry itself. 
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Again, the nerve of General von Caprivi is 
simply perfect. He was as cool to-day, when 
facing for the first time the representatives of 
the German people and making to them his 
maiden speech as Chancellor on a most mo- 
mentous topic, as we may suppose him to 
have been twenty years ago when calmly con- 
fronting the French with the 1oth Army Corps 
(Hanoverian) on the banks of the Loire. He 
is not the man who would be likely to lose his 
coolness in the roar of a battle, much less in 
the excitement of a popular assembly. There 
are several members of the Reichstag, men 
like Eugen Richter, Herr Bamberger, and 
others, who derived much of their notoriety 
and importance from the fact that they hada 
knack of irritating Prince Bismarck and goad- 
ing him into explosions of temper and per- 
sonal recriminations. But I am very much 
mistaken if such orators do not lose sadly in 
prestige under a Chancellor whom they will 
neither be able to anger nor offend. General 
von Caprivi has been too long accustomed as 
a soldier to control himself in commanding 
others to lose his temper in dealing with a 
fractious Parliamentary Opposition. But, in- 
deed, of this fractious spirit there is as yet 
little sign, as the new Chancellor himself is 
most affable and conciliatory in his bearing, 
making the Reichstag feel that he is both in 
it and of it, and not so very much above it, 
while the House on its part is animated by 
sentiments of personal consideration and crit- 
ical forbearance towards a man who may be 
said to be almost wholly new to the office 
of enormous responsibility which he has so 
courageously yet modestly assumed. 


His power of continuous work is quite 
equal to, if not, indeed, greater than, that 
of his predecessor ; and since taking office 
he has applied himself strenuously, with- 
out the intermission of a single holiday, 
to the mastering of all the questions — 
ranging from colonial politics and the 
Culturkampf to factory and workshop leg- 
islation and commercial treaties — that 
have come before Parliament; nor is it too 
much to say that, in the treatment of all 
those subjects this soldier-bred and sexa- 
genarian chancellor has displayed a faculty 
of rapid assimilation which has won him 
general respect and admiration. His judg- 
ment is as sound as his knowledge is com- 
prehensive ; but the strength of his con- 
victions does not debar him from being 
deferential to the opinion of others, while 
his good taste and tact are perfect. Not 
that he aims at pursuing a general policy 
different from that of his predecessor. 
On the contrary, “ der Kurs bleibt der alte,” 
as the emperor said: “the ship’s course 
is the same as before.” But its sailing 
tactics are altered a little for the better ; 
and this change has already made itself 
markedly felt, for one thing, in the polit- 
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ical life of the nation. With the acces- 
sion of General Caprivi to office this life 
has lost much of its previous stress and 
storminess ; the new chancellor has acted 
like oil on the troubled waters of Parlia- 
mentary warfare. Unlike Bismarck, he 
has no old scores to pay off, while the 
opposition cannot “ draw” him as it could 
his predecessor. Ever since the old chan- 
cellor went there have been no “scenes ” 
in the Reichstag, which every now and 
then during the Bismarck days compared 
unfavorably even with the French Cham- 
ber when Paul de Cassagnac fell into his 
tantrums, or with the House of Commons 
when the Irish members were in the as- 
cendant. There is now very much less 
party friction in the Parliamentary life of 
Germany—a result which is due, in a 
great measure, to the change of chan- 
cellors ; but the benefits of this change are 
not exclusively confined to the domestic 
life of the empire. 

Several years before the fall of Bis- 
marck some writer of note, I remember, 
asserted that the death of the prince would 
be regarded by the French as a diminution 
of Germany’s préstige equivalent, at least, 
to the loss of half-a-dozen army corps. 
But at the prince’s official death — which 
was practically tantamount to his natural 
demise — it was just the other way about. 
I confess that, of all the circumstances 
connected with the retirement of the old 
chancellor, nothing surprised and puzzled 
me half so much as the peculiar attitude 
of the French, in whose press — the Pa- 
triot League part of it, at least — one would 
have expected to find howls of exultation, 
accompanied by a bursting forth anew of 
the latent spirit of revengefulness, now 
that at last Bismarck was out of the way 
and France’s fancied opportunity come. 
But as a matter of fact there was little or 
nothing of the kind, and ever since the 
dismissal from his post of one of the chief 
signatories of the Treaty of Frankfort the 
journalistic armistice between the two 
nations has only been seriously broken by 
the storm which was evoked by the unfor- 
tunate visit of the Empress Frederick to 
Paris. Here it is not a question of what 
Prince Bismarck in reality felt towards 
and planned against France, but of what 
the French believed him to feel and plan ; 
and the French were forever discovering 
the reflection of his mind and his feelings 
in the various journals that were in his 
official, semi-official, and demi-semi-offi- 
cial service. Sometimes by express au- 
thority, but oftener still mistaking their 
master’s humor for a warrant, those obse- 
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quious journals would speak about France 
and her policy in a way which could not 
fail to irritate and alarm the equally sensi- 
tive and revengeful Gauls, and thus it 
came to be more the exception than the 
rule that the relationship of the two coun- 
tries was not suffering from the tension of 
a cantankerous press feud. But all this, 
like the political life of Germany, has now 
changed for the better, and the change is 
due to the fact that the new chancellor has 
completely discarded all the old journal- 
istic Jack-in-the-box machinery of his pred- 
ecessor. Unlike the emperor, General 
Caprivi does not bear a personal aversion 
from newspaper men. On the contrary, 
he speaks appreciatively of their profes- 
sion; and when I had the honor of being 
introduced to him, at his first parliamen- 
tary soirée, he regaled me, with marvellous 
freshness of memory, with genial anec- 
dotes about the characters and methods of 
some English correspondents whom he 
had known during the Bohemian and the 
French campaigns. But, being determined 
to give no handle for the charges of abus- 
ing the power of the press that were con- 
tinually urged against his predecessor, he 
entertains no relationship, direct or indi- 
rect, with any journal save the official 
Reichsanzeiger, where anything appears 
which it concerns him to make public. 


And as for the so-called * Reptile Press 
Bureau ” — that, I think, only now exists 
in the diseased imaginations of those who 
would fain draw upon its supposititious 


store of ready subsidies, but cannot. For 
this new departure the French as well as 
other nations are grateful to the new Ger- 
man chancellor, who, for the rest, has pro- 
duced as favorable an impression on the 
diplomatists of Berlin as upon the vari- 
ous foreign statesmen (including Signor 
Crispi, M. de Giers, and Count Kalnoky) 
whom he has already met, and who have 
all been fascinated by his simplicity, 
sincerity, and straightforwardness. The 
czar, 1 happen to know, was particularly 
pleased with his character; and English- 
men, too, have every reason to extend to 
him their confidence and sympathy, seeing 
that he is second to none of his country- 
men, including the emperor, in the ardor 
of his desire to establish and maintain 
friendly relationship with the greatest 
naval power in the world — and this while 
freely recognizing the reasons which must 
always restrain England from giving her 
formal, hard-and-fast adhesion ta the 
Triple Alliance. 

Frequently, since returning to England, 
I have been asked the question, “* Do you 
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think Prince Bismarck will ever return to 
power?” To this my answer has always 
been, “No; certainly not; never!” and 
for the simple reason that he will never 
be wanted, even if he were willing to come. 
The new emperor and his new chancellor 
have already shown the stuff of which they 
are made, and proved that no emergency 
with which they could not cope is ever 
likely to arise. Amid what conceivable 
circumstances, then, would the emperor 
ask his discarded chancellor to ‘resume 
office, even supposing that the personal 
breach between them, which was com- 
pleted by the Beetticher incident and its 
revelation of State-money transactions, 
did not, after all, prove what it now ap- 
pears to be — irreparable? Bismarck will 
certainly never return to power, and it is 
more than doubtful whether he will even 
return to Berlin to exercise his formal 
rights as a member of the Reichstag. For, 
apart from other considerations, how could 
he come back to the capital without calling 
on the emperor? and how could he do that 
with a due regard to his pride? It is not, 
indeed, to be doubted that Prince Bis- 
marck has left the service of the emperor 
as definitively as Adam von Schwarzer- 
berg did that of the great elector, and his 
countrymen are quite resigned to the pros- 
pect. The prince has done a great and 
grand work in his time; but his day is 
over. He was a mighty fighter when in 
power ; but his was the epoch when fierce 
battling was wanted. The era of combat 
has come to a close; the period of consol- 
idation has dawned ; and it is no dispar- 
agement to the great and immortal man 
who created Germany to say that the fur- 
ther development of his task might now be 
better entrusted to other hands. “JZeine 
Herren,” said General Caprivi, some little 
while ago, to a circle of parliamentary 
guests, “Wir gehen einer sehr langweili- 
gen Zeit entgegen” (z.e., “Gentlemen, we 
have very dull times ahead of us ”), mean- 
ing that the exciting period of Germany’s 
birththroes and precarious childhood had 
passed away; that the ship of State had 
weathered’the storms and dangers of her 
early voyage, and at last reached a broad 
expanse of placid water, where the crew, 
freed from their long struggle, might now 
turn their attention to the cleaning and 
trimming of their vessel. Happy is the 
country, it is said, whose annals are dull; 
and fortunate will be the emperor and his 
new chancellor if they can manage to ren- 
der the annals of Germany for the next few 
years more dull than dramatic. 
CHARLES LOWE. 
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I, 


Miss Mary ANNE! I had never known 
her by any other name. She was the 
daughter of “old Mrs. Bolton,” a com- 
manding widow of our town, who had 
ruled her for fifty years with a rod of iron, 
and then had died suddenly, inflicting a 
nervous shock from which she had hardly, 
two years later, recovered. She was still 
tremulous at the least agitation, her color 
coming and going like the delicate tints 
of agirl. Strange to say, much ofa girl 
remained in her; partly because she had 
never, throughout nearly half a century, 
thrown off her girlhood’s trammels; but 
partly also because her heart was so young. 

To me, indeed, she seemed an embodied 
miracle, growing younger as other people 
grew in years. For I had thought her an 
antique lady, when, at five, I sat on her 
knee to be fed with barley-sugar; and 
now, at twenty, in my Girton long vaca- 
tion, | regarded her from the standpoint 
of an elder sister. 

I suppose that, notwithstanding our 
hard modern life, the same chords lie 
dumb within us as, in past generations, 
made sweet music to the touch of L. E. L., 
of “ Birthday Keepsakes,” bound in wa- 
tered silk, and the like. I was conscious 
of muffled responses from some such hid- 
den powers, when Miss Mary Anne sat 
at her old flat-topped piano, and sang 
snatches of by-gone melodies — bits here 
and there— which had taken her fancy 
when it was really —in point of time, as 
we reckon it— young, in a voice still 
sweet and clear. After a hard day of 
reading — I was too busy to waste my va- 
cation — I would run over to her neat little 
room, and lie back in her chintz-covered 
armchair, listening and watching her the 
while; the delicate face, with its remains 
of a fair pink-and-white complexion; the 
blonde hair, with auburn threads un- 
touched by white, and arranged in two full 
loops on either temple; the pointed nose, 
a little too long; the mobile mouth, utter- 
ing the strains ; the large, liquid grey eyes, 
looking straight before her as she sang, 
over the piano and away — away from me, 
from the faded furniture left by old Mrs. 
Lolton, from everything present and ma- 
terial, into some wide, visionary world of 
the far past. 

“You have had a history, Miss Mary 
Anne! I know it. I wish you would tell 
it to me,” I said, on one of these occa- 
sions, when her song had ceased, but her 
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long white hands still wandered over the 
yellow keys. 

That sudden bloom flushed her cheeks. 

“ A history — my dear?” 

“It’s too absurd to call me your dear! 
I feel more like your grandmother, or your 
greataunt. Why, Miss Mary Anne, I’m 
a hard, worldly wise old veteran, compared 
with you! I could no more go off into 
soft, sweet dreams —I don’t know what 
else to call them — like yours, than I could 
—conjure up Miss Byron’s cedar parlor! 
If you really have had a history — and 
you have, I’m sure — you might tell me, 
if only to prove that there zs such a thing 
as romance. I’ve heard of such a thing, 
of course, but I’ve never seen it. .And 
you know the tendency of the age I’ve 
been born and bred in is rather to doubt 
the existence of things one can’t see.” 

“Ah, my dear!” repeated Miss Mary 
Anne, with a faint smile, still playing sub- 
dued arpeggios, “ what would become of 
me if I had such doubts? To me those 
things are the life; the seen things are 
the shadow. But you young creatures, 
nowadays —there is certainly a strange 
difference! In my young time, we were 
most of us fullof romance. At least, so 
I suppose. I know I was. Only too full 
of it. I imagined too much; my ideals 
were too high for this world. And yet, 
they were born in me. If no truth were 
in them, why, I have often thought, should 
a merciful Creator But I shall bore 
you, my bright child. Come into the gar- 
den; itis cool enough now to water my 
lilies.” 

“ You shan’t turn me off so, Miss Mary 
Anne. I'll get that history out of you yet. 
It is laid up in a spiritual jar of pot-pourri, 
I know, in some fragrant inward chamber.” 

She smiled again; and again i saw the 
rose-flush. But my irreverent touch was 
too rough for her tender mind. She tied 
the flapping strings of her broad-brimmed 
hat below her chin, and went out through 
the low French window to her flowers. 

Her faithful maid-of-all-work was wait- 
ing upon the little grass plat. They did 
not need my help; and gardening was not 
in my line. I remained idly ensconced in 
the deep chair, my curious. eyes roving 
around me. Was there anything here 
which might throw light upon that possible 
history ? A number of black silhouettes, 
arranged with mathematical precision, had 
hung, from a date long preceding my mem- 
ory, in a recess above an ancient oak table. 
I knew each profile by heart; yet, pos- 
sessed by this new idea, I crossed the 
room to study them afresh. 
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No; not one could possibly be con- 
nected with those sweet yet pensive 
dreams. Some were pudgy, some peaky, 
some pig-tailed. My doubts as to romance 
in real life gathered substance as I gazed. 

“How would Mr. Galton account for 
Miss Mary Anne, if he could see these 
specimens of her ancestry?” I mused, my 
hand resting on the old table. That old 
table was a special favorite; the date, 
1600, was carved upon it, and Miss Mary 
Anne regarded it with gentle pride. For 
the first time, as I turned disgusted from 
the silhouettes, I saw that this table pos- 
sessed a drawer. It had no handle, but 
the outline was discernible on one side, 
under the heavily carved ledge. 

“How strange that I never noticed it 
before! Orisitasham?” I pulled, and 
the drawer opened. 

Stiffly, and as if long years had rolled 
since it was opened last. But it was 


empty —or, no! what was this, buried far 
back in its depths? 

A withered flower, with a slip of old 
paper stuck in a faded ribbon knotted 
round its stalk. I took it in my hand, very 
carefully. The petals were dried and dis- 
It had been a rose, I saw, long 


colored. 
ago. 

The slip of paper had three words upon 
it. The ink had faded too; but the hand- 
writing was clear and strong. 

“*For my Mary.” Those were the 
words ; nothing more. 

“For ‘my Mary!’” I read them again. 
Somehow they fascinated me. 

“My Mary!” Who was she? And 
whose Mary? 

By some half-defined impulse, I replaced 
the flower, and pushed back the drawer, 
with its secret, as a somewhat thin and 
highly pitched, yet gentle voice —the 
voice of Miss Mary Anne —called from 
the garden. 


II. 

ON the first day of the Christmas vaca- 
tion, when once more I returned from Gir- 
ton, I was told that Miss Mary Anne had 
been seriously ill. She had caughta cold, 
resulting in some affection of the lungs; 
she was still very weak and very low — 
unaccountably low. 

“ But Miss Mary Anne is always unlike 
other people —so very unsociable, don’t 
you know, dear? One can’t well do any- 
thing to help her,” said my informant. 

I answered nothing; but after dinner, 
the moon having risen, 1 wrapped myseif 
in my furs, and sped away to the little 
house round the corner, where Miss Mary 
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Anne resided. It was her own house, de- 
scended from old Mrs. Bolton, who had 
come to it some years before my birth ; 
somewhat prim, but peaceful, standing 
back from the road, in its little garden, 
where Miss Mary Anne assiduously nursed 
her flowers. I opened the door for my- 
self, as was my custom, and peeped into 
the familiar parlor. I had expected a 
warm greeting, and was taken aback to 
find the room empty and fireless. Jane 
had not drawn down the blinds; the moon- 
beams were streaming on the furniture. 
Something, I saw at a glance, was missing 
—the old oak table! The uninteresting 
profiles remained faithful at their posts; 
below them a cane-seated chair stood, with 
stiff back, against the wall. I peered from 
corner to corner, vainly hoping that the 
table had beer placed elsewhere. But it 
was gone; and the rest of the room, which 
had long grown shabby, looked strangely 
insignificant without it. 

After a few moments, I stole up-stairs, 
and found my way to Miss Mary Anne’s 
bedroom. The fire was there instead; 
she sat beside it, in a great armchair, 
where I well remembered old Mrs. Bolton, 
during some brief illness, installed, looking 
very majestic and imperious, with a huge 
cap and stony eyes. Very different was 
the form installed there now ; fragile and 
shrinking ; the great chair seemed to swal- 
low it up. I had disturbed Miss Mary 
Anne inadream! Her dressing-gown of 
faded blue flannel became her transparent 
skin; her hair was arranged as usual in 
its blonde loops; her liquid eyes were 
gazing, gazing into the fire. Her. hand- 
kerchief, wet and crumpled, lay on her 
knee ; a tear was slowly rolling down her 
thin, pink cheek. 

She turned to me at first with a blank 
stare, as if I belonged to her dream. 

“Why, Miss Mary Anne, don’t you 
know me? And how is it that you can’t 
get upyour strength? I felt I must come 
to you at once—but I never meant to 
make you cry,dear! You must cheer up 
now that I am at home, and let me help 
you. I feel’more like your grandmother 
than ever I did!” 

“You funny child,” said Miss Mary 
Anne hoarsely ; and then she coughed and 
choked, struggling between laughter and 
tears. “It will do me good to see you 
sometimes. Though as to helping me — 
only one thing can help me now, Dorothy 
dear.” 

“‘T know what you mean; but you shan’t 
have it. You’re not going to die yet; I 
shan’t let you. And you must tell me all 
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about it —- your trouble, I mean, for I can 
see how you’ve been fretting. Dear Miss 
Mary Anne, do, do tell me! Let me at 
least try to help.” 

I was kneeling beside her now, my arms 
encircling the frail little form; and I 
really did feel like her grandmother —a 
great, strong, ferocious kind of grand- 
mother, ready to frighten away any one 
and anything which could grieve her, and 
to take her part through thick and thin, 
happen what might. 

After a while I coaxed her till she did 
confide the trouble which I could see, 
from the first, was on her mind. Ever 
since her mother’s death, I found, she had 
concealed a painful secret, which had dis- 
turbed her rest by night and her peace by 
day. The house and garden had been 
surreptitiously mortgaged, some years pre- 
viously, by old Mrs. Bolton, who was very 
extravagant in her time; an annuity from 
which she had paid the interest had ceased 
at her death, and the burden of the whole 
had been left upon poor, tremulous, un- 
prepared Miss Mary Anne. 

“TI could not think at first what to do, 
my dear. It was such a sudden blow; 
and I had nobody to advise me. One 


does not like, you know, to publish one’s 
private affairs —especially money affairs. 


Money difficulties are considered so dis- 
graceful! I could not bear that any one 
should blame poor mamma. Mr. Prigall, 
her man of business, wanted to foreclose; 
but at length I persuaded him to spare 
me. He allowed me to stay on condition 
of the interest being punctually ‘paid. I 
managed it fairly well, though it was hard 
work, up to last June; but then, somehow, 
the full amount was not forthcoming. I 
did scrape it together afterwards; Mr. 
Prigall had every penny in August. But 
he wrote me such an alarming letter, my 
dear, that ' 

Her voice broke off in a quiver. She 
swallowed hard, wiped two new tears 
away, and commanded herself. 

“J was frightened, naturally, when the 
time drew near once more. Mr. Prigall 
said that he should feel it his duty to fore- 
close if the interest were more than seven 
days late in future. Mr. Prigall is very 
peremptory, my dear. You would not 
wonder, if you knew him, that I poor 
mamma, you see, managed everything in 
her lifetime. I felt so desolate; and I 
cannot bear disgrace —that is the one 
thing most terrible.” 

“There is no disgrace in the matter — 
nove possible,” I cried hotly. 

“I feel it a disgrace, my dear, when one 
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can’t pay one’s debts. I have. been most 
careful, ever since dear mamma died, to 
pay ready money at the shops. That keeps, 
me a little short, of course, and makes the 
interest to the day more difficult. And, 
this time, there was my illness; some ex- 
tras were quite unavoidable ; and the doc- 
tor’s bill is coming, you know. I didn’t 
want to have him; but Jane said, ‘It ’uld 
be downright murder, else’ —so what 
could I do? There’s the sixth command- 
ment, I daren’t break that, you see, though 
the life is only my own. The command- 
ments do clash sometimes; there’s that 
other: ‘Owe no man anything.’” 

And again Miss Mary Anne paused to 
dry helpless tears. 

“Never mind, dear, dear Miss Mary 
Anne. Go on and tell me.” 

“Your sympathy is certainly comfort- 
ing, Dorothy,my dear. I’ve been shut up 
alone, you see, so long. Well, this time, 
when the day drew near — the fifteenth of 
December — the money was not made up; 
and —there was no help for it—I was 
obliged —oh, my dear, if I were down- 
Stairs in the sitting-room, you would know 
without my telling you.” 

“I did look into the sitting-room, Miss 
Mary Anne. I can guess. You sold the 
oak table.” 

“The dear, precious oak table,” said 
Miss Mary Anne, making now no effort to 
restrain her weeping ; “ my dear, you can’t 
tell what itcost me. I remembered it all 
my life; we brought it from dear River- 
dale, our old home — my father, you know, 
was the clergyman — years and years be- 
fore your parents were even married. 
The associations but I could not help 
it. ‘They took joyfully the spoiling of 
their goods,’ that text —I say it over and 
over, when—you see, my dear, all the 
rest of the furniture is included in the 
mortgage; every single thing — the oak 
table excepted; dear mamma could not 
bear to mortgage that. And that—the 
one thing she treasured most, and planned 
to keep — is the one which has had to go. 
How she would blame me! but I could 
not help it, indeed. She little knows, up 
there— where all is so happy—how I 
have striven down here. But surely she 
would forgive me, if she did know, Doro- 
thy —dear mamma would surely forgive 
me, if she knew.” 

“ Especially since the whole affair was 
dear mamma’s fault,” I muttered sotto 
voce. ‘Of course she would, Miss Mary 
Anne,” I added aloud. ‘“ You are weak 
from your long illness, or you would see 
things differently. Now,look here. I’ve 
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brought you a partridge, and a mould of 
Swiss cream, which nobody touched at 
dinner. 1 thought you might fancy them ; 
and I shall run down to Jane, and in five 
minutes you’ll see such a spread!” 

She tried feebly to represent herself as 
a kind of fatted cow, fed to repletion; 
but I paid no heed, and in a little while — 
Jane a willing and delighted assistant — I 
saw her, to my relief, really enjoying a 
satisfactory meal. 


III. 


THE good food had its effect. She 
seemed already stronger when afterwards, 
Jane having removed the dishes, she leant 
back, as before, in her chair. 

“What are you thinking about, Miss 
Mary Anne?” I asked audaciously, from 
my stool at her feet. ‘Something pleas- 
ant, now; I can see by the change in your 
face.” 

For the dreamy peace by which, upon 
the whole, that young old face was char- 
acterized, had returned. And here again 
was the girlish flush. 

“Pleasant, my dear? Well, hardly 
painful—and yet—I was thinking, Dor- 
othy, of what might have been.” 

“There! I knew you had a history! 
Oh, Miss Mary Anne! the door of that 
inward chamber is just ajar for a few mo- 
ments. It will close up again, directly; 
do please let me first have one peep. I 
will never tell — indeed.” 

“ Well, it might teach you a lesson, my 
child. Though, after all I ought to 
regret my conduct, perhaps; but I can’t 
say altogether that I do. I should have 
been happier, of course, as to this world; 
but I should not have been satisfied. In 
a way, I doubt even about the happiness 
— no one knows what might have followed. 
To be sure, I should have been provided 
for. But I often think that if I find — 
when we meet again in Paradise —if I 
find Oh, that will make up for all!” 

“Miss Mary Anne, you are talking in 
complete enigmas. I can’t understand 
you one bit. Do have pity on me, and 
descend, for once, to the speech of our 
every-day world.” 

** Well, my dear, I'll try. But there is 
nothing much, after all. You'll only be 
disappointed. It is only that once, long 
ago ” 

“Oh, how long?” 

* You may calculate if you like. I was 
barely twenty-one when we parted, and he 
was twenty-four. We were engaged, my 
dear —for three years — when I lived in 
my old home, Riverdale. He was the 
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squire’s son — a younger son, or it would 
hardly have been allowed. I have never 
seen any one like him, all this long time. 
He was tall and fair and pale, with such 
steadfast eyes! Very strong, and yet so 
tender and gentle. I don’t see the kind of 
love, nowadays, which seemed to me the 
only: love then. There is so iittle rever- 
ence now. As for me, I fear I adored 
him 5 

“Miss Mary Anne, I put it to your sense 
of justice. How could any girl be ex- 
pected to adore any young men about 
here?” 

“Well, well, my dear. He was one in 
a thousand certainly. And to think that 
he loved me! I sometimes look in the 
glass, Dorothy, and say to myself, ‘ What! 
he really loved me? This uninteresting 
person,— me?’ You may laugh, but I 
do indeed. I’m thinking about him still, 
nearly all day. The sharp pain is over 
now. There’s only just an aching, quite 
bearable — generally, at least. And then 
— in paradise.” 

“Miss Mary Anne, is he dead?” I 
asked softly. 

“TI don’t know, my dear. I have never 
tried to find out. Somehow, after we 
parted, I felt that I would rather know 
nothing more about the earthly particulars 
— I could not bear it, severed as we were. 
I liked best to keep his vision in my heart, 
and shut it up there, just as it used to be, 
and cherish it in my own way.” 

* But did he disappoint you? or what?” 

“He did disappoint me, most sorely ; 
and yet — I dare say you won’t understand. 
I have never expected any one to under- 
stand. That is why I have kept it so se- 
cret. Folly, nothing short of folly, I know, 
most people would call my conduct. It 
was just this: we were taiking, and I 
wanted him to promise that he would never 
care in the slightest degree for any one 
else — never, if I died that week and he 
had to live fifty years afterwards ; and he 
refused.” 

“] must say he was quite right, Miss 
Mary Anne. How could he tell about the 
future?” 

“ Ah! I knew you wouldn’t understand, 
Dorothy. Of course he couldn’t tell; 
and if I had thought that such a promise 
could cause him the slightest self-denial, 
I would not have cared for it or wished it. 
I never wished to make him unhappy. 
But the nature I myself was born with, 
would prevent my giving a thought, even, 
under any circumstances, for one instant 
to any other man. If he had asked for 
the same promise from me, it would have 
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come of its own accord. Nothing else 
could have been possible to me. That is 
love, to my mind; the eternal union of 
two beings, only two—each the other’s 
ideal ; so one, by creation and by choice, 
that thev could not—not simply would 
not, but could not — ever think of anybody 
else.” 

“And you expected him to be of the 
same mind?” 

“I thought that he must be; that if not, 
he was not my ideal. And I felt that I 
could never be happy in married life with 
any one short of my ideal. We had often 
discussed the same subject, it was the only 
subject where we differed. This time, 
this particular morning —such a lovely 
summer morning!— it came toa climax. 
He refused, as I said, to make any prom- 
ise at all, except that while he was en- 
gaged to me and married to me, he would 
be faithful to me; nothing beyond. 
Though I reminded him that I should be 
alive just the same, even if my body were 
dead, thinking of him just the same be- 
yond the grave, and loving him, he would 
pay no attention. He only laughed, and 
turned it off by saying that he hoped I 
should live to be a hundred. And so I 
broke off the engagement.” 

As Miss Mary Anne’s speech ended 


thus, quite quietly and calmly, I started 
from my seat. 
‘Miss Mary Anne: 


You broke off the 
engagement! For nothing but that?” 

“ 1 could never feel happy, my dear, if I 
were not sure that our mutual bond was 
immortal. It was a terrible wrench at the 
time; and afterwards I was very ill. I 
pined and fretted for years, till the doctor 
said I might turn into a chronic invalid. 
Then I made a strong effort and roused 
myself, and took up my lifelong cross for 
dear mamma’s sake. He wrote to me two 
or three times and tried to alter my reso- 
lution. But he was just as firm about the 
promise; so I begged him to write no 
more. And soon afterwards his father let 
the place and we lost sight of the family. 
Dear papa was dead, and I was settled 
here with mamma, before they went back.” 

“ But how could you bear it all, Miss 
Mary Anne? I had no idea you were so 
brave.” 

“IT was not brave, dear; I suffered an- 
guish unutterable. I tried hard to stop 
loving him, but I could not; I never could. 
I’ve stopped trying now.” 

She smiled faintly, still looking into the 
fire. 

“You see I was disappointed. It wasa 
dreadful thought to me that he had it in 
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his nature to care for any other woman. 
To me it was almost as if he cared for her 
already. He seemed no longer what I had 
thought him; my house of dreams was 
shattered. Well, dear, it is over now; 
long over. I only wish ——” 

She paused ; and the tears, which had 
ceased, gathered once again in her eyes. 

“TI wish I had just one thing to show 
you. We parted, you know, in anger; and 
I was going to burn it; but suddenly I 
repented of that, and, instead, I shut it up, 
away from my sight, I can’t remember 
where. I have tried to remember, so often; 
oh, a hundred times; but I have never 
been able. I have hunted through all my 
papers — but, to be sure, I was standing in 
the hall — I have regretted, since the dear 
old table went, that I did not look ——” 

‘“* But what was this precious thing, Miss 
Mary Anne?” 

“I told you, you know, that we parted 
on a lovely summer morning. He had 
brought me a yellow rose, from a favorite 
tree which had grown in his own childish 
garden. He had come early, before I was 
up, and had laid it on my desk in the open 
window of my little sitting-room, overlook- 
ing our lawn, I found it there, when I 
went down, I remember. Such a beauti- 
ful yellow rose!—I always had a fancy 
for yellow roses — and he had tied a bit 
of old-gold ribbon round it, in a true lov- 
er’s knot, with a slip of paper inside.” 

“And on that slip of paper was written 

” I began, and caught myself up just 
in time. 

“He thought a good deal of Cowper’s 
poems, in those days, my dear; and he 
especially was always quoting ‘ My Mary’ 
— that was his special name for me,” said 
Miss Mary Anne, with the quick blush. 
‘And he had written ‘for my Mary’ 
upon the paper. Little I thought that 
happy moment, when I found the rose on 
my desk, how that summer day would 
end.” 

“Well, you must be tired, Miss Mary 
Anne,” I said, after a long silence. “ But 
i do wish you had the paper here to show 
me. 

“Oh, my dear, sodoI. The rose must 
be almost shrivelled to nothing; but the 
ribbon and that paper slip I would have 
liked to be laid with me in my coffin. And 
since the dear old table went, my mind has 
misgiven me — strange that I did not think 
of it before. The drawer is very deep; 
Jane looked in, she says —I was ill, you 
know, up here — but I have thought since, 
in that deep drawer, it might be far back 
and escape notice. It has only flashed 
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‘upon me since I lay ill, that I stood for a 
long time on that dreadful evening think- 
ing in the hall; and only a week ago, I 
remembered that the table was in the hall 
that day. Its usual place was the dining- 
room; for some reason it had been moved 
out. Could I have hidden the rose then? 
I hardly knew what I did—and now the 
table is gone! Ab, my dear! If I could 
only ask you to go down and search that 
old drawer, for me! But I wonder if we 
shall have some sort of glorified models 
of the old things we loved so much here in 
Heaven?” 

“You know more about Heaven than I 
do, Miss Mary Anne. But I have a plan 
in my mind; keep yourself up, and per- 
haps I may bring you some good news 
when I come to-morrow. You may see 


your old table again yet—even here on 
earth,” I said. 


Iv. 


My plan was a very simple one; to bring 
back the oak table, and restore it, as a 
Christmas present, to my old friend. I 
found from Jane that it had been sold to 
a certain broker ; whose shop, in a distant 
quarter of the town, I hunted out by means 
of tram and omnibus on the morning fol- 
lowing our talk. 

As I was rattled on my way, amongst 
strangers, my thoughts were busy with the 
quaint story told by Miss Mary Anne. 

‘*She ought to have married the colo- 
nel,” I said to myself. “At least, the 
colonel is the only man who might under- 
stand her.” 

By “ the colonel ” I meant an officer who 
had taken my fancy, some months before, 
when I met him at a country house near 
Girton. He was a hero who had won the 
Victoria Cross, besides a rich array of 
stripes and medals—his glories height- 
ened by the loss of his left arm. He had 
only one fault, my host, a jovial country 
squire, had told me: his indifference to 
“the fair sex.” Of all abhorrent terms, 
we Girton girls disliked this of * The Fair 
Sex” the most. I lost my heart to the 
colonel on the spot; regarding him from 
afar, with interest enhanced by the con- 
sciousness that he would regard me asa 
bore rather than otherwise. 

He had been jilted, or something, in his 
youth, observed our host, and seemed 
since to have abjured womankind. All 
his old brother officers said the same of 
him ; the squire himself had served with 
him for years, and had found him a staunch 
friend, a first-rate soldier, and in other 
ways a model of all the virtues; but 
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utterly blind, as it appeared, to any charm 
or beauty in women. 

I remembered, as I threaded my way 
down a by-street, long and narrow, to the 
broker’s shop, that the colonel, like Miss 
Mary Anne’s lover, was tall, and must 
once have been fair, with a singularly pure 
face, a straight profile, not unlike an old 
carving of the Angel Gabriel which I had 
seen in some foreign church, and which 
had struck me as a remarkable combina- 
tion of sternness and gentleness, with a 
touch of subdued fire, expressed in stone, 

“* If he and Miss Mary Anne could have 
met in their youth, what a couple they 
would have been!” I thought, as I entered 
the shop. 

In my abstraction, I almost jostled an 
outcomer. He stood back at once, raising 
his hat; he did not look at me, being 
evidently absorbed in his own affairs. but 
I looked at him, and instantly recognized 
him. It was thecolonel. Directly I had 
passed, he went hurriedly forth, and away 
down the street with rapid strides. 

I remembered then to have heard that 
a colonel somebody was reported to have 
taken Rookwood, a_ beautiful country 
place, long vacant, some few miles from 
our town. Could he be this colonel — my 
colonel? Then hereafter I might be able 
to show him, some day, to Miss Mary 
Anne as her true ideal perhaps, of whom 
the other was a shadow, whom she might 
meet some day in the paradise upon which 
her fancy loved to dwell. 

But to the business in hand. I looked 
round me with eager eyes. Here were 
many old oak treasures: carved. chairs, 
cabinets, chests, but no table with its date 
of 1600. 

“What can I show you, ma’am, this 
morning?” asked the broker, approach- 
ing. 1 questioned him concerning the 
table. 

Yes, it was quite correct. He had pur- 
chased it a fortnight back. A _ beautiful 
old specimen ; but he regretted to say that 
itwas gone. The day before yesterday, 
a gentleman’s servant had thought it just 
the thing to please his master, who was 
collecting old oak, and had taken it away 
then and there. 

“ And curiously enough, ma’am, just be- 
fore you came in, the gentleman himself 
was here, questioning me. He wished 
very particularly to know where I had 
bought the table. I hesitated; 1 told him 
that I hardly felt myself at liberty; but 
when I found who he was —the gentle- 
man who had taken Rookwood, ma’am — 
I felt sure that he would not abuse my 
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confidence. So I said—in strict con- 
fidence, you understand, ma’am —‘ Well, 
I bought it of Miss Mary Anne Bolton ;’ 
and he took down the address.” 

“Was the gentleman a colonel some- 
body ?” 

“Colonel Armstrong, ma’am. Quite so. 
He passed you in the doorway, if I mis- 
take not. A fine-looking gentleman; has 
lost his arm in the wars, but fine-looking 
as ever I saw. Very sorry, ma’am, that I 
cannot oblige you about the table.” 

I went away disappointed. Would the 
colonel penetrate the depths of that old 
drawer? Would he toss the old yellow 
rose, with the love knot and the romantic 
little label, into the fire? I would never 
tell Miss Mary Anne, I thought, of the 
discovery I had made last summer ; but if 
I chanced to find myself at Rookwood, I 
would watch for an opportunity to search 
that drawer once more. 

The same afternoon I returned to the 
little house. I felt downcast; afraid to 
confess that I could not keep my promise 
of good news. How should I cheer her 
to-day, I wondered. But I walked bravely 
in and was going at once to her room, 
when her thin voice called from the parlor. 

“ Why, Miss Mary Anne, down-stairs ?” 

“Oh, Dorothy! Dorothy, my dear! 
Come!” 

She held out her arms, her eyes were 
shining, the girlish bloom was bright on 
her cheeks. She looked like some one 
who had died an old maid and awakened a 
young girl in the heavenly Eden. In her 
hand was an open letter. 

“Take it, dear; read it. You will be- 
lieve now. You will see that there is such 
a thing as romance in our every-day life, 
even now.” 

I read, in a man’s strong writing : — 


“ MARY, do you remember me? I have 
never forgotten you. I was very angry 
when you cast me off, and I tried hard to 
forget you, but I could not. I might have 
given you that promise, after all; I did 
not know my own nature, I have never 
been able, though at first I wished it, to 
love any one, to care for any one — even 
with the slightest shade of caring — ex- 
cept you. I! ceased long ago to wish it. 
I have never in all my life had one thought 
for any other woman. 

“IT have just discovered your address by 
means of your father’s old table, which my 
servant bought for me by chance two days 
ago. Far back in the drawer, last night, 
I found that yellow rose, with the written 
slip. Mary,doyouremember? Why did 
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you leave the rose there? You were 
angry, no doubt, like me. But now may 
I bring it back to you, with the same words 
again? JouN ARMSTRONG.” 


“ Oh, Miss Mary Anne!” I cried, look- 
ing up from the letter; ““what have you 
answered him?” 

“It was only a short answer,” she said, 
between laughing and crying; “I wrote 
only, ‘ Yes, bring it back.’” 


I went again the same evening at her 
request to hear theend. I was a little too 
soon. I opened the sitting-room door, as 
was my habit, softly yet suddenly, and 
there was my tall colonel with his back to 
me, his right arm round that fragile little 
form, his high head bowed above another 
head, which he had drawn to its fitting 
refuge on his breast. 

“J think there has been time enough 
to prove me, Mary,” I heard him say, as 
with noiseless speed I retreated. ‘Can 
you trust me now at last, my Mary? 
Shall I give you that promise now?” 

And in his hand was the yellow rose. 

E. CHILTON. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
MODERN ASTRONOMY. 


THE interest with which the presidential 
address at the annual meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association is always viewed doubtless 
provides a sufficient justification for our 
discussion of it in these pages. It hap- 
pens, moreover, that this year the occasion 
is invested with a peculiar interest, inas- 
much as the assembly at Cardiff was gath- 
ered together to hear an address on the 
subject of modern astronomy from the 
lips of one who is admittedly the founder 
of a great branch of astronomical physics. 

There is no Englishman, there iseno 
man of any other nation, who could speak 
with the same authority that Dr. Huggins 
possesses on the achievements of the spec- 
troscope in the exploration of the heavens. 
To realize fully what he has done we must 
contrast our present knowledge with the 
knowledge that was possessed thirty years 
ago. Up tothe middle of the present cen- 
tury the progress of astronomy along the 
older lines had no doubt been marvellous. 
The discovery of Neptune had illustrated 
in a forcible manner the completeness of 
mathematical astronomy. The movements 
of the planets had become so thoroughly 
understood that, though here and there 
small discrepancies were recognized, yet 
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it seemed that the difficulties remaining to 
be vanquished were only akin to those 
which had been already overcome. More 
comets no doubt could be found, more 
minor planets were being constantly dis- 
covered, but, except in the case of mete- 
ors, the older metnods did not supply 
much fresh intellectual pabulum. They 
provided, it is true, additional material for 
the application of well-known formule; 
they required the computation of tables 
similar in scope to scores of other tables 
that were already in hand. But it cer- 
tainly seemed that if astronomy was to 
sustain the high interest that it had always 
possessed, some new departure was neces- 
sary in order that the science might ex- 
hibit that growth which seems to be an 
essential requisite of vitality. It was 
about thirty years ago that the much 
needed advance was made which opened 
up to research a vast department of sci- 
ence of a totally unexpected character. 
Comte was one of those who, in alluding 
to the probable exhaustion of attainable 
astronomical science, indicated some prob- 
lems which were apparently beyond the 
reach of our powers. We might, he sur- 
mised, find out much with regard to the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, we 
might survey their distances, measure 
their dimensions, and appraise their 
weight; but, said Comte, to find out their 
material composition or tolearn the actual 
chemical elements of which they are com- 
posed, this problem, though it would be 
pregnant with interest for us, we could 
not but despair of solving. It was not 
many years before this rash assertion was 
disproved by the splendid discoveries 
which, to the astonishment of the world, 
explained the meaning of the dark lines 
in the solar spectrum, and demonstrated 
the existence of iron and other well-known 
metals in our great luminary. It is essen- 
tial to the right understanding of the 
subject to comprehend adequately the 
enormous accession to our knowledge 
which this indicated. Chemists had stud- 
ied the structure of our globe for centuries ; 
they had ascertained that it was composed 
of some sixty or seventy elements; but 
they knew nothing as to the composition 
of the heavenly bodies. The sun, moon, 
and stars might, for anything we knew at 
that time, be composed of elements quite 
as unknown to us as lithium or any other 
rare metal was to Aristotle. The only in- 
dication of the chemical composition of 
bodies external to the earth was obtained 
from meteorites. It was, indeed, noted 
with interest that meteorites contained no 
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elements except those which were already 
known to exist on the earth. The origin 
of meteorites was, however, at that time 
too obscure to enable any sound inference 
to be drawn about the composition of the 
celestial bodies generally. Indeed it 
might have been urged with much force 
that as the meteorites had been falling on 
the earth for countless ages an appreciable 
proportion of the materials on the earth’s 
surface may have been accumulated from 
this source, so that the meteoric elements 
must be already discoverable in the list of 
terrestrial substances. In fact, we knew 
absolutely nothing about the composition 
of globes external to the earth, and any 
information that was forthcoming on this 
subject was thus presented in the light of 
a revelation. 

I do not here attempt to give any histor- 
ical account of the discoveries. My only 
object is to indicate the position which 
Dr. Huggins occupies, so as to comment 
on the address which he has so fitly deliv- 
ered at Cardiff. Itis natural in this con- 
nection to refer to the lecture which Dr. 
Huggins delivered at Nottingham before 
the British Association twenty-five years 
ago. On that occasion, as some of those 
who listened to him last month at Cardiff 
will well remember, he described the mem- 
orable discoveries by which he extended 


the methods of spectrum analysis to sev- 


eral of the heavenly bodies. He showed 
the spectra which he and the late Pro- 
fessor Miller had already succeeded in 
obtaining of some of the brightest stars, 
notably of Aldebaran and Betelguese. 
He had measured the dark lines with 
which the spectra of these stars were 
crowded, and it was shown by their posi- 
tions that certain well-known terrestrial 
substances must be present in those dis- 
tant luminaries. In reference to many of 
these elements the coincidence is based 
not on one line but on several lines, so 
that it is impossible to shake the testi- 
mony which the spectroscope affords as 
to the identity, in part at all events, of the 
ingredients of the stars with the materials 
in the solar system. 

On referring to this memorable lecture 
of 1866, it is indeed surprising to find how 
splendid discoveries seemed to crowd to- 
gether at the commencement of Dr. Hug- 
gins’s career. He had at that time noticed 
the characteristic spectrum presented by 
white stars, of which Sirius is one type, 
and had demonstrated the existence of 
hydrogen in stars of this class. He had 
also examined colored stars, like Alpha 
Herculis, and had found them to exhibit a 
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spectrum, in which portions of the col- 
ored bands are subdued by strong groups 
of lines in such a way as to afford an ex- 
planation of the hues which these stars 
display. He had demonstrated in the 
case of Beta Cygni that sufficient lines are 
found in the blue and violet parts of the 
spectrum of the large star to make the red 
and yellow rays predominate, thus giving 
to the lustre of the larger star of this cele- 
brated pair a hue that is often known as 
topaz color. On the other hand, the small 
and delicate blue companion shows a 
spectrum in which the strongest groups of 
lines occur in the orange, yellow, and part 
of the red. There is no more pleasing 
phenomenon in sidereal astronomy than 
that presented by the contrasted hues 
often exhibited by double stars. It was, 
however, always in some degree a matter 
of uncertainty as to how far these varied 
hues were to be regarded as actually in- 
digenous to the stars, for it seemed not 
at all impossible that there might be some 
optical explanation of colors so vividly 
contrasted emanating from points so con- 
tiguous. It was also remembered that 
blue stars were generally only present as 
one member of an associated pair, and it 
was thought, not it must be confessed with- 
out plausibility, that the blue hue which 
was exhibited might have arisen from 
some subjective cause, or at, all events 
that it did not necessarily imply that the 
star actually possessed a bluish color. 
When, however, Dr. Huggins showed that 
the actual spectra of the object demon- 
strated that the cause of the color in each 
star arose from absorption by its peculiar 
atmosphere, it became impossible to doubt 
the reality of the phenomena. Since then 
it has been for physicists to explain why 
two closely neighboring stars should dif- 
fer so widely in their atmospheric constit- 
uents, for it can be no longer contended 
that their beautiful hues arise from an op- 
tical illusion. 

Another memorable achievement in the 
early part of Dr. Huggins’s career is con- 
nected with the celebrated new star that 
burst forth in the Crown in 1866. It 
seemed a fortunate coincidence that just 
at the moment when the spectroscope was 
beginning to be applied to the sidereal 
heavens, a star of such marvellous char- 
acter should have presented itself. I well 
remember going with Lord Rosse in 1866 
to pay my first visit to Dr. Huggins’s ob- 
servatory at Tulse Hill. One of the ob- 
jects he showed us was the spectrum of 
this star, which on the 12th of May in that 
year suddenly burst forth with a lustre of 
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the second magnitude in the constellation 
of the Northern Crown, At the time of 
my visit the star had considerably de- 
clined from its original radiance. The 
feature which made the spectrum of the 
néw star essentially distinct from that of 
any other star that had been previously 
observed was the presence of certain 
bright lines superposed on a spectrum with 
dark lines of one of the ordinary types. 
The position of certain of these lines 
showed that one of the luminous gases 
must be hydrogen. It is impossible to 
dissociate the spectroscopic evidence from 
the circumstances known in connection 
with this star. The spectroscope showed 
that there must have been something 
which we may describe as a conflagration 
of hydrogen on a stupendous scale, and 
this outburst would account for the sudden 
increase in luminosity of the star, and also 
to some extent explain how so stupendous 
an illumination once kindled could dwindle 
away in so short a time as a few days. 
Viewed in the light of much later work, 
these early discoveries assume an in- 
creased significance. 

If, however, we were to choose that one 
of Dr. Huggins’s achievements which 
gave the widest extension to our knowl 
edge, I think we can hardly hesitate tc 
select what Romney Robinson long ago 
called the “palmary discovery” of the 
spectrum of a nebula. It was here that 
in the most emphatic sense Dr. Huggins 
broke new ground. Thestars were known 
to be bodies more or less congenerous 
with our sun; and up to the time of which 
I am speaking, some five-and-twenty years 
ago, nebulz were often looked upon as 
clusters of stars too distant for us to per- 
ceive the rays from each individual point. 
In fact, with the erection of each great 
telescope the test of its performance was 
generally sought in its power, to “re- 
solve ” nebula, as the process used to be 
called. It is true that many nebulz wholly 
refused to disintegrate, but it was gener- 
ally, though not universally, thought that, 
with increased power, even the most re- 
fractory nebula would exhibit itself as a 
mere cloud of stars. Remembering this 
fact, and remembering also the faintness 
of these mere stains of light, it may be 
readily believed that when Dr. Huggins 
first allowed one of these objects to throw 
its gleam on the slit of his spectroscope, 
he did not entertain much hope that this 
instrument, though so potent elsewhere, 
would avail to interpret such a dim object. 
If the nebula were of the same order as 
stars which had been observed, then its 
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light would be expanded by the prism, and 
weak as the light was at the beginning it 
would become much weaker still when 
spread out in the act of dispersion. When, 
however, Dr. Huggins found that he could 
see light in the spectroscope, he so little 
realized the importance of his discovery 
that he thought for the moment what he 
saw must have had its origin in some mal- 
adjustment of his apparatus. But it was 
not so. He discovered that the nebula he 
was looking at, as well as many other ob- 
jects of the same class, was not a mere 
distant cluster of stars, but that they were 
masses of glowing gas. The action of 
the prism on light from a star is utterly 
different from its action on the light 
emitted from glowing gas. In the former 
case the light is spread out into the long 
band displaying the rainbow hues if bright 
enough; in the latter case the light is 
condensed into one or more luminous 
lines. The light from the gaseous nebula 
is exhibited by the spectroscope in a num- 
ber of bright lines instead of being spread 
out over the entire length of the spectrum. 
That nothing should be wanting to com- 
plete this splendid contribution to our 
knowledge of the universe, Dr. Huggins 
essayed to discover the nature of the gases 
which glow in these faint bluish nebule. 
Even at this early period he succeeded in 


establishing the existence of hydrogen in 
these remote regions of space. 

The important discoveries we have 
named may be said to have initiated the 
application of spectroscopic research to 


the sidereal heavens. The address that 
Dr. Huggins has just delivered presents 
a splendid picture of the harvest of dis- 
coveries by this time accumulated. It is 
natural that so attractive a field of research 
should have engaged the co-operation of 
many zealous explorers. To their labors 
the address has rendered ample justice. 
At the present moment the attention of 
the astronomical world is especially di- 
rected towards the development of the re- 
sources of photography in the various 
applications which it has to their art. 
Already the camera has become an indis- 
pensable adjunct in the observatory, and 
we are every day learning more and more 
of what it can do for us. The chemical 
eye is often more sensitive than the human 
eye; it is always more patient. It will 
display for us a magnificent nebula like 
that which surrounds the Pleiades, and 
which is wholly invisible to the unaided 
eye, and only to he seen with the telescope 
under very special conditions not often 
realized. Naturally, Dr. Huggins has 
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much to tell us of the applications of 
photography. It would be impossible for 
him not to have mentioned that remark- 
able photograph obtained by Mr. Roberts 
of the great nebula in Andromeda, which 
was produced by exposing a highly sensi- 
tive plate for four hours in the focus of a 
powerful reflector. The result has been 
to produce a picture which has been said, 
and I believe with truth, to be the most 
suggestive representation of any celestial 
object that has ever been obtained. Fea- 
tures which had been dimly traced in the 
nebula when visually examined in power- 
ful telescopes are now seen to be parts of 
an organic whole visible on the photo- 
graph, though not otherwise discernible 
by the keenest sense. Such a study of 
the great nebula was all the more accept- 
able because it is one of the most baffling 
of these objects. Itis bright enough to 
be perceived by the unaided eye, and it 
might have been expected that so striking 
a celestial structure ought by this time to 
have disclosed its character either as a 
distant cluster of stars, or as a truly gas- 
eous object. Herschel long ago called it 
one of the least resolvable of the nebule, 
but yet it does not appear to possess a 
spectrum similar to that of the gaseous 
nebula of which we have been speaking. 
The character of this object, both as to 
its actual physical nature and as to the 
materials present in it, is at present unde- 
termined. This consideration lends a 
certain amount of mystery to Mr. Rob- 
erts’s great photograph, a mystery we do 
not feel to a corresponding extent when 
we look at the photograph of Andromeda’s 
only rival, the great nebulain Orion. The 
pictures of the latter exhibit a glorious 
object which is certainly known to be gas- 
eous, and we have also the assurance that 
hydrogen is among the materials of which 
it is composed. 

There is no part of Dr. Huggins’s ad- 
dress more interesting than that which 
treats of the exquisite application of the 
spectroscope to the discovery of the move- 
ment of approach or movement of reces- 
sion in the object from which the light 
emanates. In fact, there is no passage in 
the address which seems to me more 
pregnant in significance than that in which 
we are told: “In the future a higher 
value may indeed be placed upon this in- 
direct use of the spectroscope than upon 
its chemical revelations.” It seems that 
the spectroscope promises to prove a use- 
ful, indeed an essential, ally to those older 
and more familiar parts of astronomy in 
which the movements of the heavenly 
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bodies were the study chiefly contem- 
plated. The spectroscope here tells us 
exactly that element in the movement 
which the older methods of inquiry en- 
tirely failed to reveal. A star coming di- 
rectly towards us or retreating directly 
from us appears to stand still. With our 
micrometers and meridian circles we can 
measure those movements of the celestial 
bodies which lie athwart the line of sight; 
but these appliances were useless in so far 
as movements along the line of sight was 
concerned. Here it is that the spectro- 
scope comes to our assistance, and what 
was at first dreamed of as a mere theoret- 
ical possibility has now become by gradual 
improvement in the construction of the 
instruments a most valuable and indis- 
pensable mode of research. As to the 
accuracy of this method, it enables us, 
under favorable circumstances, to measure 
speed of recession or approach “ to within 
a mile per second, or even less.” What 
this means is that such a speed as that of 
the revolution of the earth in its orbit 
around the sun could be determined to 
within five or six per cent. of its amount. 
Itis to Dr. Huggins himself that we are 
indebted for the first application of this 
principle to astronomical measurement. 
The earliest observations were made by 
him in 1868, but for many years the appli- 
cation of this method was retarded bya 
want of perfection in the instruments nec- 
essary for so delicate a branch of research. 
However, such improvements have been 
made within the last two years, by means 
of photography at Potsdam, and by eye 
observations at the Lick Observatory, that 
the method has been elevated to a preci- 
sion that entitles its measurements to the 
respect which has always been accorded 
to those made by the appliances of the 
older astronomy. 

Professor Vogel at Potsdam photo- 
graphs a small part of the spectrum of the 
star in the vicinity of the line G, and for 
the purpose of comparison introduces with 
all needful precaution the hydrogen line 
in that neighborhood. For certain stars 
he has recently used some of the lines of 
iron. The result we must give in Dr. 
Huggins’s own words: “ The perfection of 
these spectra is shown by the large num- 
ber of the lines, no fewer than two hundred 
and fifty in the case of Capella, within the 
small region of the spectrum on the plate. 
Already the motions of about fifty stars 
have been measured with an accuracy, in 
the case of the larger number of them, of 
about an English mile per second.” 

In a method of such delicacy, involving 
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results of so great interest, it is obviously 
desirable to have confirmatory measures 
made under circumstances as widely dif- 
ferentas possible. These have been forth- 
coming from the Lick Observatory in Cal- 
ifornia, thanks to Mr. Keeler, then ah 
astronomer at that great institution, He 
has succeeded in obtaining determinations, 
by direct eye observation with superb in- 
struments, and he has found it possible to 
execute measurements of a spectrum with 
an accuracy as great as that obtained by 
Professor Vogel. The result is so signifi- 
cant that we must again give it in the 
words of Dr. Huggins : — 

The marvellous accuracy attainable in Mr. 
Keeler’s hands on a suitable star is shown by 
observations on three nights of the star Arctu- 
rus, the largest divergence of Mr. Keeler’s 
measures being not greater than six-tenths of 
a mile per second, while the mean of three 
nights’ work agreed with the mean of five 
photographic determinations of the same star 
at Potsdam to within one-tenth of an English 
mile. These are determinations of the mo- 
tions of a sun so stupendously remote that 
even the method of parallax practically fails 
to fathom the depth of intervening space, and 
by means of light waves, which have been, 
according to Elkin’s nominal parallax, nearly 
two hundred years upon their journey. 

It is impossible for any lover of astron- 
omy to read of these achievements with- 
out some emotion. The alliance between 
photography and spectroscopy is here 
rendered available for extending our 
knowledge of the movements of the heav- 
enly bodies in a direction wholly inacces- 
sible to every other appliance of the as- 
tronomer. I may mention one of the 
points in which the importance of the new 
method can hardly be overrated. In the 
older process of ascertaining the proper 
motions of stars, the lapse of long periods 
of time was indispensable. A star would 
have to possess a movement more rapid 
than that of any of the stars, except a very 
few, if it could be determined by our me- 
ridian instruments in less than a twelve- 
month. In the majority of cases an inter- 
val of many years would be necessary 
before the movement of the star could be 
certainly concluded from such measure- 
ments. With such small movements as 
those possessed by most of the stars, vari- 
Ous causes combine to render the meas- 
urements highly uncertain; and yet for 
astronomers who desire to learn the con- 
stitution of the heavens, there would be 
no information more valuable than copious 
and accurate knowledge of the proper mo- 
tions of the stars. It seems from these 
discoveries at Potsdam and at Lick that 
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we may now entertain a hope that abun- 
dant and accurate information of the char- 
acter that I have indicated will be promptly 
forthcoming. 

The researches of Mr. Keeler at Lick 
have already afforded us some information 
with regard to the proper motions of the 
nebule in the line of sight. Here, indeed, 
an entirely new departure has been made. 
Most of these objects are so ill-defined 
that their position cannot be measured, 
or cannot by ordinary methods be even 
specified with the accuracy necessary for 
the determination of their proper motions. 
The vagueness of the nebula is not, how- 
ever, a bar to the application of the spec- 
troscope in the measurement of its move- 
ments in the line of sight. We still know 
nothing as to the movements of the neb- 
ula athwart that line. But it is something 
for us to have obtained information as to 
the progress of these bodies in one direc- 
tion at all events. An attempt was made 
to solve this problem a good many years 
ago by Dr. Huggins himself; but the ap- 
paratus that was then available did not 
possess the refinement necessary for 
measurements so delicate. The resources 
of the splendid equipment at Lick have 
provided what is required, and Mr. Keeler 
has ascertained the movements of some 
nebulz. As an illustration of his results, 
we may take the famous nebula in Orion. 
He finds that this object is retreating from 
our system at the rate of about ten miles 
asecond. The most rapid movement he 
has yet discovered in one of these nebu- 
lous objects is a pace of forty miles a 
second. 

Among the problems which the spec- 
troscope has as yet failed to solve must be 
mentioned that of the Aurora Borealis. 
No doubt something has been learned ; 
but still it must be confessed that the 
prism has been more successful up to the 
present in its application to objects which 
lie like the nebul@ on the very confines 
of the visible universe, than it has to the 
aurora which is, comparatively speaking, 
close at hand. Dr. Huggins gives us a 
summary of our knowledge on this sub- 
ject. It is certain that the glow of the 
aurora is in the main due to the effect of 
electric discharges in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere. Seeing that we are fa- 
miliar with the spectra of the atmospheric 
gases, as produced in our laboratories, it 
might have been expected that the inter- 
pretation of the spectrum of the aurora 
would be a comparatively easy task. We 
are still ignorant of the source of the 
principal line in the green which, as Dr. 
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Huggins remarks, may have an origin in- 
dependent of that of the other lines. He 
also refers to the supposition that the au- 
rora is produced by the dust of meteors; 
but with reference to this, he notes that 
experiment has shown that fine metallic 
dust suspended in gases conveying an 
electric discharge like that of an aurora 
will not cause the spectrum to exhibit the 
characteristic line of the metallic dust in 
question. There is much to be said for 
Professor Schuster’s suggestion that the 
principal line in the aurora may be due to 
some extremely light gas which is present 
in too small a relative quantity in the 
lower strata cf the atmosphere to permit 
of its existence being disclosed by spec- 
troscopic or any other form of chemical 
analysis. In the upper regions where the 
auroral displays take place, the ordinary 
gases have assumed extreme tenuity, and 
the lighter gas becomes of more relative 
importance, and gives a character to the 
spectrum. 

As it is instructive to learn as far as 
may be the boundary between the known 
and the unknown, it is interesting to read 
what Dr. Huggins has to tell us about the 
solar-corona. The nature of this marvel- 
lous appendage to the sun is stiil a matter 
of uncertainty. There can, however, be 
no doubt that the corona consists of highly 
attenuated matter driven outwards from 
the sun by some repulsive force, and it is 
also clear that if this force be not electric 
it must at least be something of a very 
kindred character. Dr. Schuster suggests 
that there may be an electric connection 
between the sun and the planets. In fact, 
with some limitations we might even as- 
sert there must be such a connection. It 
is well known that great outbreaks on the 
sun have been immediately followed, I 
might almost say accompanied, by remark- 
able magnetic disturbances on the earth. 
The instances that are recorded of this 
connection are altogether too remarkable 
to be set aside as mere coincidences. Dr. 
Huggins does not refer in this connection 
to Hertz’s astonishing discoveries ; but it 
seems quite possible that research along 
this line may throw much light on the sub- 
ject, at present so obscure, of the electric 
relation between the sun and the earth. 
So far as the spectrum of the corona is 
concerned we may summarize what is 
known in the words of Dr. Huggins: 
‘“*The green coronal line has no known 
representative in terrestrial substances, 
nor has Schuster been able to recognize 
any of our elements in the other lines of 
the corona.” 
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Dr. Huggins notes that it is a little sur- 
prising that our first accurate knowledge 
of the spectrum of hydrogen should have 
been ascertained not froma course of re 
fined laboratory experiments, but from 
photographs of the spectra of the white 
stars to which Sirius belongs. Hydrogens 
has a few visible lines in its spectrum, and 
the photograph shows that these belong 
to an organized system of lines which are 
wonderfully displayed in the spectra of the 
white stars, first fully obtained by Dr. Hug- 
gins. The hydrogen spectrum possesses 
a special interest, inasmuch as Dr. John- 
stone Stoney many years ago pointed out 
that the three principal visual lines were 
members of a harmonic series, and the in- 
teresting discovery has been since made 
by Professor Balmer that a more compre- 
hensive law includes both these harmonic 
members and the rest of the series. Thus 
the hydrogen spectrum appears to present 
a simplicity not found in the spectrum of 
any other gas, and therefore it is with 
great interest that we examine the spectra 
of the white stars, in which the dark lines 
of hydrogen are usually strong and broad. 
In stars of this class we often look in vain 
for those dark metallic lines so character- 
istic of other stars which have a nature 
more nearly resembling our sun, 

The question is also discussed as to 
whether the radiance characteristic of the 
white stars may be regarded as an indica- 
tion of an extremely high temperature as 
compared with that shown by other stars. 
It seems hardly possible to doubt that such 
a star as Sirius owes its great lustre not 
merely to its size, but also to its intrinsic 
brilliancy, indicative of a high tempera- 
ture. It may illustrate the attention that 
has been paid to the spectra of the white 
stars to refer to some interesting obser- 
vations of Scheiner; he has found that 
the objects of this class which are in the 
constellation of Orion agree in possessing 
a certain dark line, which appears to coin- 
cide in position with one of the bright 
lines in the famous nebula in the same 
constellation. He remarks that, with the 
single exception of Algol, he has not ob- 
served this same line in any other white 
star. These observations naturally sug- 
gest the remark that the stars in the 
constellation of Orion possess a certain 
affinity beyond that implied by their prox- 
imity in the same constellation. They are 
apparently a group associated by commu- 
nity of composition. In considering this 
circumstance we are reminded how the 
great nebula, with every increase of optical 





power and every increase in the period of 
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exposure of the photographs, seems to 
cover an ever-widening area, extending, as 
we now know, so as to include several of 
the bright stars. 

So far the spectroscopic results that we 
have referred to may be mainly traced in 
one way or another to the initiation of Dr. 
Huggins himself. He has described in 
his address another most recent branch of 
spectroscopic work which can hardly be 
said to have been sought for in his own 
labors. However, it takes its rise from 
the measurement by the spectroscope of 
movement in the line of sight, for the ap- 
plication of which method we are indebted 
to him. It is well known that one test of 
the power of a great telescope is usually 
expressed by the closeness of the double 
stars which it is able to separate. The 
finest instrument on the top of Mount 
Hamilton, even when the eye of a Burn- 
ham is applied to it, will only succeed in 
decomposing a binary star into its distinct 
elements when the components are sepa- 
rated by an angular distance of at least 
some tenths of a second. The most san- 
guine telescopic observer never expected 
that he would be able to separate the light 
from two stars if they were less than the 
tenth of a second apart; yet the spectro- 
scope is able to distinguish the distinct 
existence of stars which are separated by 
an interval not greater than the two-hun- 
dredth part of a second. How small this 
angle is may be realized by observing that 
it is about equal to that subtended by a 
foot-rule at a distance equal to the diame- 
ter of the earth. It is to Professor Pick- 
ering, at Harvard College Observatory, 
that we are indebted for the application of 
this most beautiful process. The K line 
in the photograph of Mizar was found to 
be double at intervals of fifty-two days ; 
the spectrum was thus not due to a single 
source, but could be completely explained 
if the star was an excessively close double, 
the components of which moved period- 
ically in the opposite directions in the line 
of sight. It is hard to over-estimate the 
interest derived from the information con- 
veyed by such photographs. The period 
of the openings of the lines gives us the 
period of revolution of the binary star. 
The actual distance by which the line is 
opened will give us, at all events in some 
cases, the velocity of the star, and thus its 
distance may be learned, while when the 
distance and the periodic times are known 
the masses become determined. It seems 
hardly an exaggeration to say that we are 
actually able to weigh some stars by the 
spectroscope. 
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It was only natural that Algol should 
invite the attention of those provided with 
the appliances necessary for this new re- 
search. It now seems that the mystery of 
the demon star has been expounded by the 
spectroscope. It consists of two compo- 
nents, the large bright star twice as big 
as the sun and about half as heavy, at- 
tended by a dark star of about half its 
own size and mass. The two are two and 
three quarter million miles apart, and the 
dark or nearly dark companion, by rap- 
idly revolving round the brilliant star, pe- 
riodically intercepts its light, and thus 
gives rise to the well-known variability of 
Algol. Still one more application of the 
spectroscopic method of measuring move- 
ments in the line of sight is found in 
Dunér’s beautiful observations of the limb 
of the sun. By comparison between the 
approaching edge and the retreating edge 
he has been able to ascertain the velocity 
of the sun’s rotation. It is not only in- 
teresting to find that these results corrob- 
orate the determinations already familiar 
by observations of the sun-spots, but the 
spectroscopic method admits of being ap- 
plied to zones in the sun from which spots 
are absent. We thus obtain a very com- 
plete knowledge of the laws of rotation of 
our luminary. Dunér’s measurements 
confirm the extraordinary fact that the 


equatorial regions in the sun accomplish a 
revolution in a shorter time than zones 
which are nearer to his poles. 

The address of course gives us some 
account of the present state of the com- 
bined effort to produce a great photo- 


graphic chart of the heavens. About 
twenty-two thousand photographs would 
be necessary, each covering a space of 
four degrees. Each star is to appear on 
two plates, sc as to avoid errors, and by 
giving an exposure equivalent to forty 
minutes at Paris it is expected that all 
stars down to the fourteenth magnitude 
will be represented. Astronomers well 
know how large a share of credit is due 
to Dr. Gill in connection with this great 
work. This vast surveying task is only 
one of the pieces of astronomical work in 
which photographing the stars is now 
employed. In the delicate movements of 
annual parallax it has been proved, espe- 
cially by the labors of Professor Pritchard 
at Oxtord, that measurements made on the 
photographs can compare favorably with 
the finest measurements made on the 
heavens. We are only just beginning to 
realize the benefits {rom these photo- 
grapic processes. 

The address touches necessarily on the 
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probable constitution of comets and of 
their connection with meteors. Nothing 
is better established than the fact that the 
periodic meteor shower is a swarm of 
minute bodies revolving around the sun 
in an elliptic orbit, and that in the case of 
some of the greater showers, at all events, 
the highway pursued by the meteoric shoal 
is also the highway in which a great comet 
moves. That there is a connection be- 
tween comets and meteors of this periodic 
class seems therefore unquestionable, 
though it does not seem easy to say what 
the precise nature of the relation may be. 
It is, however, especially necessary to ob- 
serve the distinction between the ordinary 
luminous meteors and the solid meteorites 
which occasionally tumble down on the 
earth. It does not seem to be at all clear 
that meteorites have any connection what- 
ever with comets. The meteorites donot 
stand in any ascertained relation to the 
periodic shooting-star showers. In fact, 
the only common feature which they may 
be said to possess is that they both come 
into the atmosphere from the outside. 
While therefore we must admit that such 
meteor showers as the Leonids are unques- 
tionably connected with comets, yet we 
must distinctly hesitate to affirm that me- 
teorites have any known relation to these 
bodies. Onthis matter Dr. Huggins ex- 
presses himself with characteristic caution, 
though he acknowledges that there is 
some spectroscopic evidence which might 
be cited in support of the contention that 
the nucleus of the comet is not wholly 
different from the matter which falls down 
here as meteorites. With reference to 
the more characteristic features of comets, 
such as the rapid transformations which 
they undergo, and the marvellous tails 
which they shoot forth, the idea seems 
gradually developing that the phenomena 
are in the main of an electric character. 
Dr. Huggins suggests that the recent dis- 
coveries of the electric action of the ultra- 
violet part of solar light may possibly help 
to explain the highly electrified conditions 
of comets. 

It would not be possible in a résumé of 
the achievements in modern astronomy to 
omit an account of the splendid researches 
on the constitution of the sun made by 
Professor Rowland. He has shown that 
thirty-six terrestrial elements are certainly 
indicated in the solar spectrum, while 
eight others are doubtful. Fifteen ele- 
ments have not been found though sought 
for, and ten elements have not yet been 
compared with the sun’s spectrum. Rea- 
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fifteen elements had no lines correspond- 
ing to those in the solar spectrum, yet 
there is but little evidence to show that 
they are really absent from the sun. Dr. 
Huggins epitomizes these very interesting 
results in the striking remark: “ It fol- 
lows that if the whole earth were heated 
to the temperature of the sun, its spec- 
trum would resemble very closely the 
solar spectrum.” 

Rarely indeed has the president of the 
British Association had more abundant 
and valuable material than was at the dis- 
posal of Dr. Huggins in the preparation 
of his address. Weare at a loss whether 
to admire more the beauty of the several 
processes he has described, or the con- 
summate experimental skill with which 
these processes have been applied in the 
discovery of natural truth. The main 
feature of the address is the masterly way 
in which he sets before us the volume of 
knowledge which has been obtained by 
the spectroscope, regarded as an instru- 
ment of precision. This is the keynote 
of his address, and it doubtless surprised 
many of his hearers to learn the multitu- 
dinous directions in which the spectro- 
scope is now used by astronomers. 

The science of this century seems des- 
tined to be famous throughout the ages. 
To biologists it will be the century of 
natural selection ; to physicists it will be 
the century of the spectroscope. 

R. S. BALL. 


From Temple Bar. 
WAYFARING IN THE QUERCY. 


ALTHOUGH the last days of May had 
come, the Alzou, usually dry at this time, 
was running with swift, strong current 
through the vale of Roc-Amadour. There 
had been so many thunderstorms that the 
channel was not large enough for the tor- 
rent that raced madly over its yellow peb- 
bles. I lingered awhile in the meadow by 
the stream, looking at the rock-clinging 
sanctuary before wandering in search of 
the unknown up the narrow gorge. 

In a garden terraced upon the lower 
flank of the rock, the labor of generations 
having combined to raise a soil there deep 
enough to support a few plum, almond, 
and other fruit trees, a figure all in black 
is hard at work transplanting young let- 
tuces. It is that of a teaching brother. 
He is a thin, grizzled man of sixty with an 
expression of melancholy benevolence in 
his rugged face. I have watched him sit- 
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ting upon a bench with his arm round some 
little village urchin by his side, while 
the children from the outlying hamlets, 
sprawling upon a heap of stones in the 
sun, ate their midday meal of bread and 
cheese and buckwheat pancakes that their 
mothers had put into their baskets before 
they trudged off in the early morning. I 
have noticed by many signs that he is full 
of sympathy for the young peasants placed 
in his charge. Yet with all his kindness 
he is melancholy. So many years in one 
place, such a deathly dull routine of duty, 
such a life of abnegation without the honor 
that sustains and encourages, such impos- 
sibility of being understood and appreci- 
ated by those for whose sake he has been 
breaking self upon the wheel of mortifica- 
tion since his youth, have made him old 
before the time and fixed that look of 
lurking sadness in his warmly human eyes. 
What heroism hidden from the sight of 
the world! 

There are few problems more profound 
than that of the courage with which men 
like him continue their self-imposed penal 
servitude, until they become too infirm to 
work and are sent to die in some refuge for 
aged fréres. They have accepted celi- 
bacy and poverty, so that they may the 
better devote their lives to the instruction 
of children, They have no sacerdotal 
state or ideal, no ecclesiastical nor social 
ambition to help them. They must be 
always humble; they must not even be 
learned, for much knowledge in their case 
would be considered a dangerous thing. 
Their minds must not rise above their 
work. They guide dirty littie fists in the 
formation of pot-hooks, and when they 
have led the boy’s intelligence up a few 
more steps of scholarship the end is 
achieved. The boy goes out into the 
world and refreshes his mind with new 
occupation ; but the poor brother remains 
chained to his dreary task, which is always 
the same and is never done. 

And what are the wages in return for 
such a life? Food that many a workman 
would consider insufficiently generous for 
his condition, a bed to lie upon, and clothes 
which call down upon the wearer the sar- 
casms of the town-bred republican youth. 
What a land of contrast is France! 

There are three brothers here, but this 
one, the eldest, is the head. Others come 
and go, buthe remains. Most of his spare 
time is given to the garden. When the 
eight o’clock bell begins to dance he will 
leave his lettuces and perch himself on 
his little platform behind his shabby old 
desk in the dingy schoolroom, which even 
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in the holidays cannot get rid of its ancient 
redolence of boys. The schoolhouse, 
now so much like a prison, was once a 
mansion, and the most modern part of it 
is of the period which we should call in 
England Tudor. A gothic doorway leads 
into a hall arched and groined, the inner 
wall being the bare rock, as is the case 
with most of the houses at Roc-Amadour. 
A gutter cut in the stone floor to carry off 
the drippings formed by the condensation 
of the air upon the cold surface shows 
that these half-rock dwellings have their 
drawbacks. 

I leave the strange pile of buildings 
called Roc-Amadour and take my way up 
the valley. Nature has now reached all 
that can be attained in vernai pride and 
beauty here. In a little while she will 
have put on the care-worn look of the 
southern summer. Many a plant now in 
splendid bloom, animated by the spirit of 
loveliness that presides over the law of 
reproduction, will soon be casting its seed 
and bringing its brief destiny to a close. 
Now all is coquetry, beauty, and ravish- 
ment. The rock-hiving bees, unconscious 
instruments of a great purpose, are yellow 
with pollen and laden with honey. They 
find more, infinitely more, nectar than they 
can carry away. The days are long, and 


every hour is full of joy. But already the 


tide is at the turn. The nightingale’s 
rapturous song has become a lazy twitter ; 
the bird has done with courtship; it has a 
family in immediate prospect, if not one 
already screaming for food, and the musi- 
cian has half lost his passion for music. 
It wil! come again next year. Howswiftly 
all this life and color of spring pass away ! 
So much to be looked at and so little time. 

This narrow strip of meadow that winds 
along the bettom of the gorge is not the 
single-tinted green ribbon it lately was. 
The light of its verdure has been dimmed 
by the light of flowers. The grass mounts 
high, but not higher than the oxeye daisies, 
the blue racemes of stachys, the mauve- 
colored heads of scabious, the bladder- 
campions, the yellow buttercups and hawk- 
weed. The oxeyes are so numberless in 
one long reach of meadow that a white 
drapery, which every breeze folds or un- 
folds, seems to have been cast as light as 
sea-foam upon the illimitable forest of 
stems. The white butterflies that flutter 
above are like flecks of foam on the wing. 
Elsewhere it is the blue of the stachys 
aad the spiked veronica that rules. 
Deeper in the herbage other races of flow- 
ers shine in the fair groves of this grassy 
paradise, and every blossom, however 
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small, is a mystery, a miracle. Here is 
the star of Bethlehem, wide open in the 
sunshine and showing so purely white 
amidst the green, and there is the purple 
fringe-like tuft of the weird muscari. 
Along the banks of the stream tall, lilac- 
purple, stock-like flowers rise proudly 
above the grasses. They belong to the 
hesperis or dame’s violet, a common wild 
flower in this valley, but a garden one in 
England. Upon my left is the abrupt 
stony slope of the gorge. Between it and 
the meadow are shrubs of yellow jessa- 
mine starred with blossom. But the stony 
steep that dazzles the eyes with the sun’s 
reflected glare has its flowers too, Na- 
ture, in her great passion for beauty, even 
draws it out of the disintegrated fragments 
of time-worn rock, whose banks would 
otherwise be as stark and dry as the des- 
ert sand. Lightly as flakes of snow the 
frail blossoms of the white rock-rose lie 
upon the stones. If the spring were not 
so late, they would have vanished ere now 
under the scorching sun. Then there are 
patches of candytuft running from white 
into pink, crimson flowers of the little 
cranesbill, and spurges whose floral leaves 
are now losing their golden green and 
taking a hue of fiery brown. 

An open wood, chiefly of dwarf oak, and 
shrubs like the wayfaring tree, the guelder 
rose and the fly-honeysuckle, now stretches 
along the opposite side of the gorge. 
Here scattered families of columbine sent 
forth a glow of dark blue from the shad- 
owy places; the lily of the valley and its 
graceful, ever-bowing cousin, the Solo- 
mon’s seal, show their chaste and wax- 
like flowers amidst the cool green of 
their fresh leaves; and the monkey-orchis 
stands above the green moss and the 
creeping geraniums, like a little rocket of 
pale purple fire just springing from the 
earth towards the lingering shreds of 
storm-cloud that are melting in the warm 
sky. 

te a few weeks what will have become 
of all this greenness and beautiful color 
of flowers? The torrid sun and the hot 
breath of summer will have burnt up the 
fair garment of spring, and laid bare the 
arid sternness of the south again. The 
nightingale still warbles fitfully in the 
green bushes, but the raven perched up 
yonder upon the stark rock, croaks like a 
misanthrope at the quick passing away of 
youth and loveliness, What sad under- 
tones, mournful murmurs of the deep that 
receives the drifted leaves, mingle with 
the spring’s soft flutings, and all the voices 
that proclaim the season of joy! 
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While listening, and day-dreaming, I 
was overtaken by a man and his donkey, 
both old acquaintances. Every day, ex- 
cept Sundays and the great church festi- 
vals, when the peasants of the Quercy 
abstain from work, like those of Brittany, 
this pair were in the habit of trudging 
together side by side to fetch and bring 
back wood from the slopes of the gorge. 
The ass did all the carrying, and his mas- 
ter the chopping and sawing. It was a 
monotonous life, but both seemed to think 
they were not worse off than the majority 
of men and donkeys. The man was con- 
tented with his daily soup of bread and 
water, with an onion or a leek thrown in, 
and a suspicion of bacon, and the beast 
with such herbage as he could find while 
his master was getting ready another load 
of wood, The man was an old soldier 
who had seen some rough service, for he 
was at Sedan, and was afterwards engaged 
in the ghastly business of shooting down 
his own countrymen in Paris. But with 
all this, he was as quiet a tempered crea- 
ture as his donkey, which he treated asa 
friend. The army, he told me, was the 
best school for learning how to treat a 
beast with proper consideration. 

I asked why. 

“ Because,” replied he, “ when a soldier 
is caught beating a horse he has eight 
days of salle de police.” 

Man and donkey having disappeared 
into a wood, my next companion was a 
small blue butterfly that kept a few yards 
in front of me, now stopping io look ata 
flower, now fluttering on again. Some in- 
sects, as well as certain birds, appear to 
derive much entertainment from watching 
the movements of that fantastic animal, 
man, 

Arcadian leafiness and rocky desolation 
befitting the mouth of hell. Grass and 
flowers on which souls might tread in the 
paradise of the Florentine poet. Stony 
forms, monstrous, enigmatic, reared like 
symbolic emblems of defeated gods or the 
worn-out evil passions that troubled old 
creation before the coming of man, and 
the fresh order of spiritual and carnal be- 
wilderment. Why should I go on and 
seek further amazement, while from the 
lowest to the highest I can read not one 
of the mystic figures of the solitude 
around me? What is my relation to them 
and theirs tome? Why should that beetle 
in the grass, upon whose back all the 
colors of the prism change and glow like 
supernatural fire, trouble me with the 
cause and motive of its beauty? Why 
should yonder rock, standing like a spar 
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of some ship wrecked in a cataclysm of 
the awful past, draw me to it as though it 
were the image of a grand, yet unattain- 
able and blighted, longing of the human 
soul? 

The gorge became so narrow and the 
rocks so high that there was a twilight 
under the trees, which still dripped with 
the raindrops of last night’s storm. Hes- 
peris, columbine, and geranium contrasted 
their floral colors with the deep green of 
the young grass. Some spots of dark 
purple were on the ground where the light 
was most dim. They were the petals and 
calyxes of that strange flower, lathrza, 
of the broom-rape family. Each bloom 
seemed to be carried in the cup of another 
flower. The plant had no leaves, for it 
was a thief that drew its nutriment from 
the root of an honest tree that had strug- 
gled upward in the shade of strong and 
greedy rivals, and had raised its head at 
length into the sunshine in spite of them. 

After some difficulty in working round 
and over rocks that barred the passage, I 
came to a spot where it was impossible to 
follow the gorge any farther. The walls 
narrowed to an opening a few yards wide, 
where the stream fell in a cascade of some 
thirty feet. I took my midday meal like a 
forester in the midst of this beautiful 
desolation, and then having found a spot 
where I could escape from the gorge of 
the Alzou, I climbed the steep towards the 
north. 

Here there was a blinding glare of sun- 
shine reflected by the naked stones. 
Goats looked down at me from the upper 
rocks near the line of the blue sky. When 
I reached the boy who tended them, I 
asked him the way to the road that I wished 
to strike upon the plateau. After staring 
at me for some time he screwed up his 
mouth and said, “ Je comprenais pas fran- 
cais, you.” You did not apply to me, but 
to himself ; for it means Z in the Southern 
dialect. 

Here was a boy unable to speak French, 
although all children in France are now 
supposed to be educated in the official 
language of the republic. Such cases are 
uncommon. In the Haut-Quercy, where 
patois is the language of everybody, even 
in the towns, one soon learns the advan- 
tage of asking the young for the informa- 
tion that one may need. 

I found the road I wanted, and also the 
spot marked on the map as the Saut de la 
Pucelle. The name suggests a legend, 
and this is briefly the story as it was told 
to me by the country people. Centuries 
ago a virtuous young woman was perse- 
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cuted by the lord of a neighboring castle, 
who was not at all virtuous. One day, 
when she was mounted upon a mule, he 
gave chase to her on horseback. He was 
rapidly gaining upon her, and she, in agony 
of soul, had given herself up for lost, 
when, by one of those miracles which 
were frequent in those days, especially in 
the country of Notre Dame de Roc-Ama- 
dour, the mule by giving a vigorous stamp 
with one of his hind legs, kicked a yawn- 
ing gulf in the earth, which he, however, 
lightly passed over with his burden, while 
the wicked pursuer, unable to check his 
steed in time, perished in the abyss. It 
is one of those numerous gouffres to be 
found in the Quercy, especially in the dis- 
trict of the Dordogne. 

Here a stream plunges beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, to join, it is supposed, 
the subterranean Ouysse, which rises from 
another gulf several miles from this spot. 
The Saut de la Pucelle is a ravine, which, 
sinking rapidly, becomes a deep, dark, and 
gloomy gully, the end of which is closed 
by a wall of rock. The stream pours 
down a tunnel-like passage at the base of 
the rock, with a melancholy wail. Where 


the sides are not too steep they are cov- 
ered with trees and shrubs. 

As I stood amidst the poisonous dog- 
mercury, under the hanging ivy and the 


hartstongue ferns, watching the stream 
glitter on the edge of everlasting darkness 
and listening to its death-dirge, 1 pictured 
awful shadows issuing from the infernal 
passage and seizing the terror-stricken 
ghost of the guilty horseman. 

{ had passed through the village of 
Alvignac—a little watering-place that 
draws all the protit it can from a ferrugi- 
nous spring which rises at Miers hard by, 
but otherwise uninteresting, and was on 
the road to Padirac, when suddenly the 
landscape struck me with the sentiment 
of England. For some hours I had been 
walking chiefly over the stony causse, 
searching for a so-called castle that was 
not worth the trouble of finding. I had 
seen spurge and juniper, and ribs of rock 
rising everywhere above the short turf, 
until I grew weary of the sameness. Now, 
the sun, whose ardor was already melting 
into the tenderness of evening, shone upon 
a broad valley, where the grass stood high 
in rich meadows, separated from other 
meadows and green cornfields by hedges, 
from the midst of which rose many a tall 
tree. The blackbird’s low, flute-like note 
sounded above the shrilling of the grass- 
hoppers. 

I entered the little village of Padirac at 
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sundown. The small inn where I chose 
my quarters for the night had a garden at 
the back, where vines in new leaf were 
trained over a trellis from end to end. 
There were also broad beans in flower, 
peas on sticks, currant-bushes, and pear- 
trees. It was a quiet, green spot, and as 
I strolled about in the twilight, vague rec- 
oilections of other gardens chased one 
another, but it would have been hard to 
say whether they were pleasant or sad. 
My dinner or supper was of sorrel soup 
and part of a goosc that was killed the 
previous autumn, and, after being slightly 
salted, was preserved in grease. 

Lean, tortoise-shell cats, with staring 
eyes and tails like strings, kept near at 
hand, and seemed ready to commit any 
crime for the smallest particle of goose. 
String-tailed, goggle-eyed, meagre cats, 
that seize your dinner if youdo not keep 
watch over it, and when caressed promptly 
respond by scratching and swearing, ap- 
pear to be held in high favor throughout 
this district. They: are expected to live 
upon rats, and it is this that makes them 
so savage, for although they kill rats for 
the pleasure of the chase, they do not like 
the flavor of them. On this subject there 
is a standing quarrel between them and 
society, which insists upon their eating 
the animals that they kill. In order that 
the cats shall have every facility for the 
chase, holes are often cut in the bottoms 
of house-doors so that at night they may 
go in and come out as the quarry moves 
them. Should any food have been left 
about, what with the rats and the cats, 
not atrace of it will be seen in the morn- 
ing. 

Being within a mile or so of the Puit 
de Padirac—that gloomy hole in the 
earth over which might have been written 
as a warning: “Per me si va nella citt& 
dolente,” until M. Marcel and his compan- 
ions proved that it was not the way to the 
city of sorrow, but to a subterranean river, 
and a chain of lakes that could be fol- 
lowed for two miles —I set out the next 
morning to find it. I might have spent 
hours in vain casting about, but for the 
help of a peasant, who offered, and quite 
disinterestedly, to be my guide. He was 
an old man, with a very Irish face, and 
eyes that laughed at life. But for his 
language he would have seemed a per- 
fectly natural growth of Cork or Kerry. 

Here may be the place to remark that 
Celtic blood is still predominant in the 
peasantry of Haut-Quercy. The stock of 
the ancient Cadurci appears to have been 





much less impaired here in an ethnological 
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sense by the mingling of races than in the 
country round Cahors. The peasants, 
generally, have nothing Southern in their 
appearance, although they speak the dia- 
lect of the South, the idiom of the trouba- 
dours. They are scarcely, if at all, darker 
than the English. Most of the eyes are 
grey or blue, and many of the village chil- 
dren have hair the color of ripening maize. 

We left the fertile valley and rose upon 
the stone-scattered causse where the fetid 
hellebore, spurges, and juniper were the 
only plants not cropped close to the earth 
by the flocks of sheep which thrive upon 
these wastes. All the sheep are belled, 
but the bells they wear are like big iron 
pots hanging upon their breasts. Each 
pot has a bone that swings inside of it and 
serves as a hammer. The chief use of 
these bells is to prevent the animal from 
leaving its best wool, that of the breast, 
upon the thorns of bushes. 

We have now reached the brink of the 
pit, which is not bottomless, but looks so 
until the eye faintly distinguishes some- 
thing solid at a depth that has been meas- 
ured at one hundred and seventy-five feet. 
The opening is almost circular, with a 
diameter at the orifice of one hundred and 
sixteen feet. This prodigious well, sunk 
in successive layers of secondary rock, 
looks as if it had been regularly quarried ; 
but men could never have had the motive 
for giving themselves so much trouble. 
Water must somehow have been the agent, 
when this land was the bed of the sea. 
How it fills one with awe to look into its 
depth while lying upon a slab of rock that 
stretches some distance beyond the side 
of the pit! Bushes with twisted and fan- 
tastic arms, growing, they or their ances- 
tors, from time immemorial in the clefts 
of the rock, reach towards the light, and 
the elfish hartstongue fern, itself half in 
darkness, points down, with frond that 
never moves in that eternal stillness which 
all the winds of heaven pass over, to a 
thicker darkness whence comes the ever- 
lasting wail and groan of hidden water. 

This horrid gulf being in the open 
plain, with not even a foot of rough wall 
round it as a protection for the unwary, I 
asked the old man if people had never 
fallen into it. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but only those 
who have been pushed by evil spirits.” 

He meant that only self-murderers had 
fallen into the Puit de Padirac. “ Pushed 
by evil spirits.” Perhaps this is the best 
of all explanations of the suicidal impulse. 
Great thoughts are sometimes hidden un- 
der the simplicity of rustic expression. 
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He told me the story of a man who, having 
gone by night to throw himself into the 
Puit de Padirac, came in contact with a 
tough old bush during his descent which 
held him up. By this time the would-be 
suicide disliked the feeling of falling so 
much, that, so far from trying to free him- 
self from the bush and begin agatn, he 
heid on to it with all his might and 
shrieked for help. But as people who are 
not pushed by evil spirits give the Puit de 
Padirac a wide berth after sundown, the 
wretched man’s cries were lost in the 
darkness. The next morning the shep- 
herd children, as they led their flocks over 
the plain, heard a strange noise coming 
from the pit, but their horror was stronger 
than their curiosity, and they showed their 
sheep how torun. They went home and 
told their fathers what they had heard 
and at length some persons were bold 
enough to look down the hole from which 
the dismal sound the children had noticed 
continued to rise. Thus the cause of the 
mysterious noise was discovered, and the 
man was hauled up with arope. He never 
allowed the evil spirits to push him into 
the Puit de Padirac again. 

Having left the pit, we went in the direc- 
tion of Loubressac, to which village my 
companion belonged. While still upon 
the causse we came to a spot where a small 
iron cross had been raised. The stone 
pedestal bore this inscription: “ Souvenir 
de F 4léne Bonbégre, morte martyre en ce 
lieuen 1844. Vieille-Escaze et Laval ont 
fait construire cette croix. Priez pour 
ces deux bien-faiteurs.” 

The old man knew Héléne Bonbégre 
when he was young, and he told me the 
tragic story of her death on this spot. 
She was going home in the evening, and 
her sweetheart the blacksmith accompa- 
nied hera part of the distance. They then 
separated, and she went on alone. They 
had been watched by the jealous and un- 
successful lover, whose heart was on fire. 
Where the cross stands the girl was found 
lying, a naked corpse. The murderer was 
soon captured and most of the people in 
the district went to St. Céré to see him 
guillotined. It was a spectacle to be 
talked over for halfacentury. The black- 
smith never forgave himself for having 
left the girl to go home alone, and it was 
he who forged the cross that marks the 
scene of the crime and sets the wayfarer 
conjecturing. 

The peasant changed his ideas by filling 
his pipe. He smoked tobacco that he 
grew in a corner of his garden for his own 
use, and which he enjoyed all the more be- 
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cause it was fabac de contrebande. He 
gave me some, which I likewise smoked 
without any qualm of conscience, and 
thought it decidedly better than the to- 
bacco of the régie. He lit his pipe with 
smuggled matches. Had I been an in- 
spector in disguise, I should never have 
made matters unpleasant for him; he was 
such a cheery, good-natured companion. 
He had brought up his family and had 
now just enough land to keep him without 
breaking his back over it. He was quite 
satisfied with things as they were. 1 did 
not ask him if he was a poacher, but took 
it for granted that he was whenever he 
saw a good chance. Almost every peas- 
ant in the Haut-Quercy who has some- 
thing of the spirit of Nimrod in him is 
more or less a poacher. Those who like 
hare and partridge can eat it in all seasons 
by paying for it. Occasionally the gen- 
darmes capture a young and over-zealous 
offender; but the old men, who have fol- 
lowed the business all their lives, are too 
wary for them. They are also too respect- 
able to be interfered with. 

At Loubressac I took leave of my en- 
tertaining friend, but not before we had 
emptied a bottle of white wine together. 
It was a vin du pays, this district having 
been less tried by the phylloxera than 
others farther south and west. I was sur- 
prised to find white wine there, the purple 
grape having been almost exciusively cul- 
tivated for centuries in what is now the 
department of the Lot. 

In the room of the inn where I lunched 
there were four beds; two at one end and 
two at the other. There was plenty of 
space left, however, for the tables. The 
rafters were hidden by the heads of maize 
that hung fromthem. The host sat down 
at the same table with me, and when he 
had nearly finished his soup he poured 
wine into it, and raising the plate to his 
lips drank off the mixture. Objectionable 
as this manner of drinking wine seems to 
those who have not learnt to do it in their 
youth, it is very general throughout 
Guienne. Those who have formed the 
habit would be most unhappy if they could 
not continue it. The aubergiste was very 
friendly, and towards the close of the meal 
he brought out a bottle of his old red wine 
that he had treasured up “behind the 
faggot.” 

Before reaching this village I had heard 
of a retired captain who lived here in a 
rather dilapidated chateau, and who was 
very affable to visitors, whom he immedi- 
ately invited to look through his telescope, 
which, although not a very large one, had 
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a local celebrity, such instruments being 
about as rare as blue foxes in this part of 
the world. Conducted by the innkeeper, 
I called upon this gentleman. The house 
was one of those half-castellated man- 
sions which became scattered over France 
after the Renaissance, and of which the 
greater number were allowed to fall into 
complete or partial ruin, when the territo- 
rial families who were interested in them 
were extinguished or impoverished by the 
Revolution. They are frequently to be 
found in Guienne, but they are generally 
occupied by peasants either as tenant- 
farmers or proprietors; two or three of 
the better preserved rooms being inhab- 
ited by the family, the others being 
haunted by bats and swallows and used 
for the storage of farm produce. It suited 
Captain X ’s humor, however, to live 
in his old dilapidated mansion, scarcely 
less cut off from the society that matched 
with his position in life than if he had 
exiled himself to some rock in the ocean. 

The ceremony of knocking or ringing 
was dispensed with, for the sufficient 
reason that there was neither bell nor 
knocker. We entered by the open door, 
and walked along a paved passage, which 
was evidently not held as sacred as it 
should have been by the roving fowls; 
looked in at the great, dark kitchen, where 
beside the Gothic arch of the broad chim- 
ney was some ruinous clock-work mechan- 
ism for turning the spit, which probably 
did turn to good purpose when powdered 
wigs and red-heeled shoes were worn; 
then ascended the stone staircase where 
there was room for four to walk abreast, 
but which had somewhat lost its dignity 
by the balusters being used for hanging 
maize upon. Presently we came toa door, 
which the aubergiste knocked sharply with 
his knuckles. 

There was a sound of footsteps within, 
and then the door opened. I was standing 
before a rather florid man of about fifty, 
with close-cropped hair, with a brush 
moustache, and a chin that seemed unde- 
cided on the score of shaving. He wore 
a flannel shirt open at the throat, and a 
knitted worsted /¢ricot. This was the 
captain. He evidently did not like Sun- 
day clothes. When he settled down here, 
it was to live at his ease, like a bachelor 
who had finished with vanities. But al- 
though no one would have supposed from 
his dress that he was superior to the people 
around him, his manners were those of a 
gentleman and an officer who had seen the 
world elsewhere than at Loubressac. The 
simple, easy courtesy with which he 
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showed me his rooms, and pointed his 
telescope for me, was all that is worth at- 
taining, as regards the outward polish of 
aman. This was so fixed upon him, that 
his long association with peasants had 
taken none of it away. The few rooms 
that he inherited were plainly furnished ; 
in others were heaps of wheat, maize, and 
beans. Passing along a passage I noticed 
a little altar in a recess, with a statue of 
the Virgin decked with roses and wild 
flowers. ‘C'est le mois de Marie,” said 
the captain with a little twinkle in his eye. 
He lived with a sister, and she took care 
that religion was kept up in the house. 

It being the Féte-Dieu, preparations 
were being made in the village for the pro- 
cession that was to take place after vespers. 
Sheets were spread along the fronts of the 
houses, with flowers pinned to them, and 
reposoirs had been raised in the open air. 
I did not wait for the procession, as I ex- 
pected to be in time for the one at the 
next village, Autoire. I took a path that 


led me up to the barren causse, from which 
the red roofs of Autoire soon became 
visible under an amphitheatre of high 
wooded hills. 

As I approached the little village, the 
gleam of white sheets mingled with the 
picture of old houses huddled together, 


some half timber, some with turrets and 
encorbelments, nearly all of them with 
very high-pitched roofs and small dormer 
windows. The procession was soon to 
start. I waited for it at the door of the 
crowded church, baking in the sun with 
others who could not get inside, one of 
whom was a woman with a moustache and 
beard, black and curly, such as a promis- 
ing young man of twenty might be ex- 
pected to have. The number of women 
in southern France who are bearded like 
men shocks the feelings of the northern 
wanderer, until he grows accustomed to 
the sight. The curé was preaching about 
the black bread, and all the other miseries 
of his life that had to be accepted with 
thankfulness. Presently the two bells in 
the tower began to dance, and the rapid 
ding-dong announced that the procession 
was forming. First appeared the beadle, 
extremely gaudy in scarlet and gold, then 
the cross-bearer, young men as chanters, 
little boys, most strangely attired in white 
satin knee-breeches and short lace skirts, 
scattering rose-leaves from open baskets 
at their sides, then the curé bearing the 
monstrance and host, sisters with the little 
girls in their charge; lastly the mixed 
throng of parishioners. Most of the 
women wore rosaries, and a few of them, 
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bent with age, carried upon their heads 
the very cap that old Mother Hubbard 
wore, if tradition and English artists are 
to be trusted. As the last of the long 
procession passed out of sight between 
the walls of white linen, the wind brought 
the words clearly back :— 


Genitori, genitoque 
Laus et jubilatio. 


Now I entered the little church that 
was quite empty, and where no sound 
would have been heard if the two voices 
in the tower had not continued to ring 
out over the dovecotes, where the white 
pigeons rested and wondered, and the 
broad fields where the bending grasses and 
listening flowers stood in the afternoon 
sunshine, “ Laus et jubilatio” in the lan- 
guage of the bells. 

The church was Romanesque, probably 
of the twelfth century. The nave was 
flanked by narrow aisles. Upon the very 
tall bases of the columns were carved, 
together with foliage, fantastic heads of 
demons or satyrs of such expressive ugli- 
ness, that they held me fascinated. Some 
were bearded, others were beardless; 
some were grinning and showing frightful 
teeth, others had thick-lipped, pouting 
mouths hideously debased. A few were 
bons diables really, who seemed deter- 
mined to be gay, and to joke under the 
most trying circumstances; but the great 
number were morose faces puckered by 
the long agony of bearing up the church. 
Such variety of expression in ugliness 
was a triumph of art in the far-off age 
when the chisel of an unremembered 
craftsman made these heads take life from 
the inanimate stone. 

The road from Autoire to St. Céré soon 
led me into the valley of the Bave, a beau- 
tiful trout-stream, galloping towards the 
Dordogne, through flowery meadows, on 
this last day of May, and under leaving 
trees whose imaged leaves danced upon 
the ripples in the green shade. As I 
had no need to hurry, I loitered to pick 
ragged-robins upon the banks, flowers dear 
to me from old associations. Very com- 
mon in England, they are comparatively 
rare in France. The Quercy is rich in: 
members of the lychnis tribe. I found 
one in the valley of the Alzou with a very 
viscid stem, and small white, shabby flow- 
ers that had an exquisite lemon like per- 
fume. It was one of those new pleasures 
that await the wayfarer every hour, almost 
every minute in the day, and, however 
long he may continue to wander over this 
wonderful world of inexhaustible variety, 
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if he will only stop to look at everything, 
and so learn to feel the charm of little 
things. 

I met a beggar, and fell into conversa- 
tion with him. He asked me for nothing, 
and was surprised when I gave him two 
sous. He was a ragged old man, with a 
canvas bag half filled with crusts, slung 
upon his side. I had already met many 
such beggars in this partof France. They 
travel about from village to village, filling 
their bags with pieces of bread that are 
given them, and selling afterwards what 
they cannot eat as food for pigs. As 
they rarely receive charity in the form of 
money, they do not expect it. This kind 
of mendicant is distinctly rural, and be- 
longs to old times. 

The bold front of an early Renaissance 
castle, with round towers capped with 
pointed roofs at the angles, drew me from 
the highroad. It was the Chateau de 
Montal, in connection with which I had 
already heard the story of one Rose de 
Montal, a young lady of some three cen- 
turies ago, who having given her heart to 
a nobleman of the country, and having 
witnessed from the top of one of those 
round towers, a wedding procession, in 
which her rival hung upon his arm, threw 
herself from the height, to put an end to 
the torment of hopeless love and wounded 
pride. The farmer now placed in charge 
of the castle showed me over it. Itwasa 
sad spectacle. The building, one of the 
best preserved and most elaborately dec- 
orated works of the Renaissance in this 
part of Guienne, until a few years ago, 
fell into the hands of a vulgar speculator, 
who detached all the carvings that could 
be removed without difficulty, and sold 
them in Paris. The noble staircase and 
all its delicate sculpture remain, but these 
only add to the regret that one feels for 
what is nolongerthere. By some strange 
oversight, the commission of historic mon- 
uments had not placed the Chateau de 
Montal upon its list, and thus protected it 
from spoliation. 

I entered St. Céré at sundown. This 
bright little town lies in the midst of fer- 
tility. It is onthe banks of the Bave, 
and at the foot of a hill that rises abruptly 
from the plain, and is capped by two tow- 
ers of a ruined feudal stronghold, which 
show against the horizon far into the 
Quercy, the Correze, and the Cantal. 
Some of the old streets have quite a med- 
ieval air, with their half wood houses 
with stories projecting upon the floor- 
joists, and others of a grander origin with 
turrets resting on encorbelments, I had 
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the luck to find a good old-fashioned inn 
here and to pass the evening in very pleas- 
ant company. 

The next morning I climbed to the top 
of the neighboring hill, to have a closer 
view of those towers which had been my 
landmarks on the previous day, passing 
through the little village of St. Laurent- 
les-Tours, which lies immediately under 
the old fortress, after the manner of so 
many others of feudal origin. The towers 
are rectangular donjons of the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries, one being nearly one 
hundred and fifty feet high. The castle 
was raised upon a table of calcareous rock, 
but only the towers, a portion of the outer 
wall built of enormous blocks of stone, 
and a ruined archway marking the spot 
where the drawbridge once hung, remain 
to tell the tale of the past. 

From St. Céré I took the road to Cas- 
telnau-de-Bretenoux, returning for some 
distance by the way I came. Inns being 
now very scarce in the district, I decided 
to take my chance of lunch in a small vil- 
lage called St. Jean-Lespinasse. Another 
saint! The map of France is still covered 
with the names of saints, in spite of all 
the efforts of revolutionists and pagan 
reformers to make the people abandon 
their “Christian superstitions.” Those 
who in the “ages of faith” built up this 
association of saints and places could 
have had no conception of the power that 
these names would have in binding Chris- 
tianity to the soil in the faithless or doubt- 
ing ages to come. The only inn at St. 
Jean-Lespinasse was kept bya blacksmith, 
and the room where I had my meal was 
over the forge. Bread and cheese and 
eggs were, as I expected, the utmost that 
such a hostelry could offer in the way of 
food for a wayfarer’s entertainment. Be- 
fore leaving the village I found the church 
—a curious old structure of the transition 
period, with a large open porch covered 
with mossy tiles, held up by rough pillars. 
There were stone benches inside, on which 
generations of villagers had sat and gos- 
siped in their turn. In the interior were 
columns inlet in the wall of the nave, with 
the capitals elaborately and heavily foliated 
with pendant bunches of flowers and fruit, 
much more in accordance with English 
than French taste. 

I crossed the Bave, and followed a road 
bordered with hedgerows of quince that 
presently skirted sunny slopes covered 
with lately planted vines. Thunder was 
moaning and growling in the distance 
when I reached the much embowered vil- 


lage of Castelnau, upon a height immedi- 
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ately under the reddish walls and towers 
of the immense feudal stronghold, the 
fame of which went far and wide in the 
Middle Ages. Its name in the southern 
dialect means new castle, but it dates from 
the twelfth century. Extensive additions 
were made in subsequent ages, notably a 
wing in the Renaissance style, which was 
inhabited until the middle of the present 
century, when all but the walls were de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The feudal castle was built upon the 
plan of a triangle, with a tower at each 
angle, the one at the apex being the donjon. 
The form of this lofty keep is rectangu- 
lar, and the machicolations and embattle- 
ments which were added in the fifteenth 
century are in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. Upon the platform, which I was 
able to reach by means of ladders and the 
half-ruinous spiral staircase, viper’s bu- 
gloss spread its brilliant biue flowers over 
the dark stones and enticed the wandering 
bees. The view of the wide and beautiful 
Dordogne valley from these old battle- 
ments was not less grand because more 
than one-half of the sky was a bluish 
black —a mysterious canopy that con- 
cealed the genius of the storm, but from 
the turbulent folds of which there darted 
every minute a dazzling line of light. The 
tower on which I stood, although the high- 
est of the three, had never been struck by 
lightning, but one of the others had been 
repeatedly struck, and the ruined masonry 
showed abundant signs of the scorching it 
had undergone in this way. Lightning is 
capricious and incomprehensible in its 
preferences. 

Besides the towers and exterior wails, 
there are some chambers of the old castle 
in good preservation. The chapel is still 
roofed and the altar-stone isin its place. 
In an elevated chamber at the lower end 
the dead were placed while awaiting burial. 

Descending to the village, I entered the 
parish church —a Gothic building of the 
fourteenth century containing many inter- 
esting details. The oak stalls, each with 
a quaint human figure carved upon it, are 
exceedingly curious. Outside the church 
little girls were playing in the charge of a 
sister who had a beautiful, sweet face. 
She showed me the way to the next village, 
where 1 hoped to find shelter from the 
gathering storm. I have a pleasant pic- 
ture in the mind, of Castlenau —a bowery, 
ancient, mossy place, with vines climbing 
about the houses or on trellises on the little 
steep gardens, and a golden bloom of 
stonecrop upon the rough walls. 

I reached the village of Prudhomat just 
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as the storm burst over it, and took shelter 
in a small inn, which, like most of those 
in the country, had its room for the public 
up-stairs. Two women who were there 
made the sign of the cross each time the 
lightning flashed — a wide-spread custom 
of the French peasantry, but a couple of 
men who were eating salad and bread 
paid no heed to the furious cannonade that 
was kept up by the darkened heavens. It 
was four o'clock and they were having 
their gouté. Thc peasants of the Quercy 
do not live on the fat of the land, but they 
generally have five meals a day —two 
more than the middle-class French. They 
begin with soup at a very early hour in 
the morning, then they have their dinner 
about ten, which is chiefly soup; at three 
or four they have a gouté of bread and 
cheese, salad or fruit, and at six or seven 
they have their supper, which is soup 
again, 

The old woman who sat near the win- 
dow worked diligently with her distaff 
laden with hemp, except when the flashing 
lightning made her stop to raise her with- 
ered hand toher forehead. She was twist- 
ing the thread from which the sheets of 
the country are made. They are coarse, 
but they last longer than the hands that 
work the hemp, and are handed down 
from mother to daughter. 

More than two hours I waited in this 
auberge while the rain fell in torrents, the 
lightning blazed, and the thunder crashed. 
The whole sky was the color of slate. 
When, at length, a line of bright light ap- 
peared in the western sky, I could curb 
my impatience no longer, and, hoisting up 
my pack, I was soon on the road to Ca- 
rennac. 

A little beyond the village I passed a 
gipsy encampment ranged along the side 
of the highway on a strip of waste land. 
There were no tents, but there were four 
or five miserable little caravans, roofed 
over with tattered and dirty canvas. They 
were tents on wheels. Some thin and as- 
cetic-looking old mules and wizened don- 
keys had been taken out of the shafts, and 
were now nibbling the short wayside grass, 
the young burdocks and mulleins, which, 
but for the rain, would have filled their 
mouths with dust. Small, portable stoves 
—alas!-not the traditional fire with three 
stakes set in the ground and tied at the 
top, with the pot swinging therefrom — 
had been lighted outside the caravans, and 
gipsy women were making the evening 
soup. Bright-eyed, shock-headed, un- 
combed, unwashed, but exceedingly happy 
gipsy children were tumbling over one 
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another on the wet turf, showing so much 
of their brown skin between their rags 
that they would have been more comfort- 
able and quite as decent had they been 
naked. A hideous old man, merely skin 
and bones, sitting nose and knees together 
upon a sack, did not take my curiosity in 
good part, but glared at me morosely. The 
younger men of this interesting commu- 
nity were elsewhere, perhaps mending 
saucepans, or reassuring ducks alarmed 
by the thunderstorm. A musician of the 
party must have been kept in by the bad 
weather, for from one of the caravans 
came the diabolic screech of a wheezing 
concertina that had got rid of all its ideals 
and dreams of distinction. 

The bright line in the west moved very 
slowly upwards, and the rain continued to 
fall, although less drenchingly than before. 
The setting sun strove with the cloud rack 
and colored the veil of vapor that its rays 
could not pierce. The nightingales and 
thrushes in the shrubs and the finches 
amidst the later blossom of the may, took 
heart again, and the song rose from so 
many throats near and far that the whole 
valley of the Dordogne was filled with 
warbling. As the birds grew drowsy the 
frogs came out to spend a happy night on 
the margins of the pools and the brooks, 
until their joyful screaming and croaking 
became a universal chorus. I was by the 
side of the broad river flowing calmly 
through the fairest meadows. The face 
of the stream, the pools in the road, the 
grass and the leaves brightened with the 
orange glow of a veiled light as of some 
sacred fire shining in the dusk through 
clouds of incense. It grew warmer and 
warmer until it purpled and died away in 





greyuess and mournful shadow. The) 
beauty of nature at such moments when | 
the colors brighten and fade like the pow- | 
ers of the mind as the human day is clos- 
ing, takes a solemnity that is unearthly, 
and itis good to be alone with the mystery. 

It was dark when I reached Carennac. 
I did not realize how wet I was until I sat 
down in an auberge and tried to make my- 
self comfortable for the night. It is not 
easy, however, to be happy under such 
circumstances. When the fire on the 
hearth was stirred up and fed with fresh 
wood to cook my dinner of barbel that had 
just had time to die after being pulled out 
of the Dordogne, I placed myself in the 
chimney corner to dry before the welcome 
blaze. How cheering is a fire, even in 
June and in southern France on a rainy 
night when the sound of sighing trees 
comes down the chimney and the tired 
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wayfarer’s clothes are sticking to his legs 
and back! How cheering, too, at such a 
time is a dinner, however modest, in the 
light and warmth of the fire. A humble 
barbel has then a more delicate flavor than 
a salmon trout cooked with consummate 
art where people never know what it is to 
be hungry. 

The next morning I was in the cloisters 
belonging to the Benedictine priory of 
Carennac, of which Fénelon was the titu- 
lar prior. Hither he came for quietude, 
and here he wrote his “ Télémaque.” 
These cloisters, built from plans furnished 
by that fountain of ecclesiastical art in the 
Middle Ages, the monastery of Cluny, 
must, judging from the remnants of tracery 
in the arcades, and the delicately carved 
bosses of the vaults, have been once a 
spot where the spirit of Gothic architec- 
ture found delight. Now the spirit of 
ruin dwells there, leading the bramble and 
the celandine to conquer, year after year, 
some fresh territory upon the ancient 
quadrangle’s crumbling wall. Above, 
where the sunbeam strikes upon the 
wrinkled stone, the lizard basks, and the 
bee fresh from its hive hums as blithely 
among the yellow flowers of the celandine 
as if the blocks raised by men in their 
reaching towards heaven were nothing 
more than the rocks that cast their shad- 
ows upon the Dordogne. Upon the 
ground, man, by using no rein of respect 
to curb the lower needs of life, has dese- 
crated the spot with pig-styes! Yes, in- 
deed, some inhabitant of Carennac, into 
whose hands the cloisters passed in recent 
times, thought that a place which was good 
enough for Benedictine monks to walk in 
might, with a little fresh masonry, be made 
good enough for pigs to feed and sleep in. 
But an end had come to this idyllic state 
of things. The cloisters of Carennac had 
just been placed on the list of historic 
monuments. The adjoining church had 
been “ classed ” long before. 

This church, a small Gothic edifice of 
the twelfth century, has a far-projecting 
porch enriched with a specimen ot medi- 
geval carving which is a long delight to 
the few archzologists who find their way 
to the almost forgotten village of Carennac. 
The composition, which fills the tympan 
of the scarcely pointed arch, represents 
Christ surrounded by the twelve apostles. 
The influence of the Byzantine art is per- 
ceptible in the treatment. Very few such 
masterpieces of twelfth-century carving 
have been so well preserved as this. In 


|the interior of the church is a fifteenth- 


century group of seven figures, represent- 
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ing the scene of the Holy Sepulchre, an 
admirable composition showing to what 
high degree of excellence French scuipture 
had attained even at the dawn of the Re- 
naissance. 

EDWARD HARRISON BARKER. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
AMONGST THE CAGE-DWELLERS. 


Two incentives induced us to visit an 
unexplored corner of the plain of Cilicia. 
Firstly, on our way thither we could pass 
some time amongst a curious set of wan- 
derers who come down in winter with 
their flocks to the plain, live in reed huts 
like bird-cages, and call themselves Af- 
shahs, a tribe of uncertain origin numer- 
ously scattered over the whole mountain- 
ous district extending from the north of 
Persia to the northern end of the vast 
plain which runs deep into the Taurus 
Mountains, and is separated from the 
Euphrates valley and northern Syria by 
the Anti-Taurus. Secondly, at the corner 
in question exist extensive ruins of an- 
cient date, remains of a city, name un- 
known, situated on the river Jeihan, the 
ancient Pyramus, and to examine these 
and find out that ancient name was really 
the most prominent object of our expedi- 
tion into the land of cages. 

The spice of danger, without which no 
expedition can be genuinely enjoyable, is 
always to be found in Asia Minor, and in 
one particular corner we were told of cer- 
tain Kourdish and Circassian tribes given 
more or less to plunder when aconvenient 
opportunity presents itself, and we were 
recommended to get the governor of the 
province to give us a Turkish soldier, not 
that he was likely to be the least protec- 
tion to us if attacked, but his presence 
with us would represent the government, 
and any damage done to us when in his 
charge would bring the perpetrators there- 
of intodirect antagonism with the author- 
ities. 

North of Adana, now the chief town in 
the Cilician plain, a great expanse of 
barren level country stretches like a sea 
for miles; here and there are small un- 
dulations with stunted trees, but nothing 
breaks the monotony of the scene, until 
certain rocks are sighted at a distance, 
looking as if they belonged to the moun- 
tains; but as you approach nearer they 
stand up like islands in the plain and are 
crowned with the ruined strongholds of 
bygone rulers of the land. Our first day’s 
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journey was a weary one withovt excite- 
ment, unless that be considered such 
which led us at the instigation of our ser- 
vant to play a sort of traveller’s picquet 
with the objects we met; for he told us 
how the people of these regions always 
take auguries on the first day of a jour- 
ney. Good auguries consist in meeting 
either pretty girls, doves, gazelles, or 
eagles ; bad auguries in sighting beggars, 
Jews, ravens, or horses. Our auguries 
were distinctly bad, inasmuch as we saw 
many beggars on leaving Adana, and no 
pretty girls, doves, or gazelles; though 
later in the day a few eagles raised our 
spirits, we could not feel sure that they 
would count. No augury could have been 
evil enough to warn us of the misery of 
our first night in a roadside shan. We 
dared not unpack our bedding, for the 
place was alive with vermin. We, our 
muleieers, our servant, and several other 
woe-begone travellers like ourselves, occu- 
pied the same dingy room. Our saddles 
were our pillows, and an old dirty carpet 
our bed. It was one of those dark spots 
in a traveller's life which even in the retro- 
spect is unpleasant to dwell upon. 

Very early next morning, as early as we 
could possibly be under weigh, we shaped 
our course in the direction of the fortified 
rock of Anazarba. At the foot of this rock 
in Roman times had been a mighty city, 
the metropolis of the district, with its 
triumphal arch, its colonnade, its long 
walls, its theatre, and its rock-cut reliefs. 
Within these old walls now reside a tribe 
of Afshahs, and with them we proposed 
to tarry for a few days and make acquaint- 
ance with the first object of our expedi- 
tion. 

Their encampment was not very encour- 
aging to look at, and resembled a set of 
large hampers stuck in the mud ; for these 
people do not dwell in tents like other 
nomad tribes, but erect for themselves 
huts from the reeds which grow in the 
neighboring marshes, as winter residences, 
In ten minutes, at the command of our 
soldier, all the household goods were 
cleared out of one of these cages and piled 
on the mud outside. Mattresses, clothing, 
frying-pans, and churns. We forthwith 
took possession of our reed tenement and 
did our best to appear pleased, but it was 
really more like a bird-cage than a house, 
with many gaps between the reeds, 
through which the wind and rain pene- 
trated during a storm which broke over us 
on the first night of our stay there. This 
cage was thatched with dried grass, but 
the rain came through nevertheless, and 
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we had to thatch our beds with our water- 
proofs and umbrellas, and our poor servant 
groaned all night in his partition, for he 
had only a mattress for his bed, and the 
floor was inches deep in mud. 

The architecture of these reed huts is 
uniform; each is divided into two rooms 
by a reed partition, formed like a triangle, 
in which is the stable for the calves, 
wretched little things which never seemed 
to sleep at night, and were to usa constant 
though minor worry. Masses of reeds are 
piled up outside with a view to keeping 
off the wind, and probably the roof was 
good when it was new; but it was spring- 
time now, and before returning to the hills 
the Afshahs always burn their winter 
abodes; so that at the time of our visit 
dilapidations were not attended to. One 
reed hut we saw was supported in the 
centre by a pillar made of reeds, strongly 
reminding us of the original pattern of the 
fluted column. Altogether, in spite of the 
discomfort, the novelty of our reed en- 
campment kept our spirits above despair. 
By day it was delightfully quaint and 
picturesque, but who can describe the hor- 
rors of a wet night therein? Around us 
prowled goats, cows, anddonkeys. Every- 
body seemed to be awake and actively en- 
gaged in preventing these animals from 
eating their domiciles; a provoking don- 
key took a fancy to eating the reeds of 
which our house was constructed, threat- 
ening with its vigorous tugs the downfall 
of the whole. Every time I drove him 
away and got warm in bed he returned 
to the charge; and never again, if I can 
avoid it, will I live in anything good to 
eat. 

The Afshahs use the wet reeds of the 
marshes for fuel, and these go off when 
put in the flames like a discharge of mus- 
ketry, and until we knew the cause we be- 
lieved ourselves to be the objects of attack 
from some Kourdish or Circassian robbers, 
and felt for our revolvers. Fettered horses 
clamped about, women screamed, and the 
nocturnal noises only gave place as morn- 
ing dawned to the bustle of milking and 
the dull thud of the churn. Our second 
night was better, our third was actually 
good, such creatures of habit are we all. 

There was another great drawback to 
our peace of mind while amongst the 
Afshahs, namely, the dogs ; the great grey- 
colored sheep-dogs, standing three feet 
high, with large heads like St. Bernards ; 
fierce animals, trained to tackle the wild 
beasts of the mountains, and to act as 
patrols of the encampment during the 
night. On arrival, the first thing the 
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kindly Afshahs did was to warn us about 
the dogs, and to advise us never to step 
out of our cages alone, or wander, as we 
wished, at our own sweet will without one 
of the tribe to protect us. It really was 
too ridiculous to see our soldier go for a 
walk under the protection of a little child, 
and to watch our servant standing at our 
cage door with a jug in his hand, not dar- 
ing to go for milk until an old crone came 
to his assistance, and put her naked foot 
upon the head of the growling quadruped 
which was threatening his path. They 
feed these dogs on butter-milk poured into 
holes in the ground, and are greatly at- 
tached to them. “ Better shoot one of 
their children than a dog,” was the advice 
given to me when I threatened to use my 
revolver if attacked. “They are their 
policemen, and without their dogs their 
cattle would soon be stolen.” At night 
time the dogs are trained to wander around 
the encampment at some little distance, 
and the first night we were there, it had 
been a matter of wonder to us that amid 
all the other terrible noises we never heard 
the bark of a dog; but the Afshahs are 
always on the watch, and a growl from one 
of these sentries is enough to summon 
them to the spot, gun in hand. 

We could not help thinking how valua- 
ble dogs such as these would be for mili- 
tary purposes, and a passage in Pliny 
which I had read when young, and thought 
somewhat exaggerated, occurred to me; 
when that author relates how King Sara- 
mantes lost his throne and regained it by 
fighting dogs, and how the Roman legions 
feared the bites of the savage dogs of the 
Cimbri more than their spears. Iam not 
usually afraid of dogs, but I defy any one 
to retain his equanimity with a row of 
Afshah dogs growling at him. In the 
mountains to the centre of Asia Minor 
where these dogs are bred, I am told the 
nomads will give as much as ten pounds 
for a good specimen, more, indeed, than 
they would give for a camel or a horse ; 
so no wonder they greatly prize them. 
We were very kind indeed to these dogs 
during our stay at Anazarba, and before 
we left had won the allegiance of those 
which resided in our immediate vicinity 
by liberal gifts of bones and bread, but we 
never could stray far alone without hear- 
ing an ominous growl which necessitated 
a speedy retreat. 

The Afshahs are the possessors of many 
cows, small ones not so much bigger than 





their dogs. They have goats, too, and 
sheep, and all these animals have their 
ears cut after a certain fashion, so that 
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each family knows its own. The cows 
belonging to the owners of our cage had 
their ears split right up the centre, so that 
they represented the curious appearance 
of cows with four ears, two held as erect 
as cows are wont to hold their ears, and 
two hanging loosely at each side. The 
Afshah women make their butter with 
very primitive churns; the milk is put 
into the dried skin of an animal, fastened 
up at the ends; this is hung on a tripod 
of reeds before the tent door, and the in- 
flated skin bears a painful resemblance 
to the torso of the defunct animal. She 
then inserts a dasher, the handle of which 
is a reed with a cone-shaped piece of wood 
at the bottom, and with vigorous turnings 
of this, she produces the butter. 

Some time before the hour at which 
their mothers were due from the pasture 
the excitement of our calves was intense ; 
this reaches its height when the distant 
lowing of the returning herd is first heard. 
The calves are then muzzled with a rope 
and tied to the mother’s leg until a suffi- 
cient supply of milk has been drawn. I 
was told that this is a little piece of de- 
ception practised on the cows which are 
refractory and will not stand still unless 
their calf is near, and all the while she 
imagines the calf is enjoying its evening 
meal, instead of being placed in the most 
tantalizing position possible. 

Anazarba itself is a place of great in- 
terest from its ruined remains; the rock 
is about fifteen hundred feet at its high- 
est point, with cliffs of sheer precipices 
eight hundred feet in depth in parts. 
This rock is two miles long, jagged and 
difficult of access. It is crowned with 
the ruins of the Armenian kings of Cili- 
cia, who, with the help of the Crusad- 
ers, turned out the Saracens from their 
fortresses on the Cilician plain, and held 
them until the end of the Crusades and 
the consequent Ottoman conquest at the 
close of the fourteenth century. Theview 
from the summit is highly picturesque 
over the far-stretching plain intersected 
by many streams and with its background 
of mighty mountains. Dotted over it are 
the encampments and villages of many 
tribes, and in the far, far distance is the 
silvery line of the Mediterranean. You 
ascend the rock by a staircase hewn in the 
days of the ancient Greek inhabitants. 
To the right and left of you are the stone 
sarcophagi and rock-hewn tombs of these 
ancient inhabitants, whilst in the centre of 
the fortress which crowns the summit is a 
tiny Armenian church, with an inscription 
around it which tells how it was erected 
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by King Thoros, or Theodore, third of the 
Roupenian line of Armenian kings in the 
twelfth century. 

Willebrand, Canon of Oldenburg, a Ger- 
man Crusader, visited Anazarba in 1211. 
He speaks of it as “a strong castle on 
a high mountain in the middle of the 
plain,” and he also bears testimony to 
the miserable unhealthiness of the plain, 
which, since Alexander the Great caught 
a fever by bathing in the Cydous at Tar- 
sus, down to our own times has been fatal 
to many European travellers who have 
ventured on to it in the malarious season. 
When the summer heats come on, every 
one who can, goes up to the mountains, 
the nomads accompanying their flocks, 
and the wealthier inhabitants of the towns 
likewise have their summer abodes in 
Yaelas up inthe mountains; only a few 
fever-stricken poor remain to drag on a 
weary existence until the autumn rains 
come on and free them from the scourge. 
A Enight Templar on his way to the Holy 
Land wrote thus of the Cilician plain to 
the pope: ‘ The land is in itself so sickly 
and bad, that if four thousand horsemen 
passed through it, however strong and 
well, it would be wonderful if at the end 
of the year five hundred would be found.” 

The ancient Roman town of Czsarea 
penes Anazarbum lay at the foot of this 
precipitous rock, and was enclosed by a 
double wall with four gates and a ditch 
forming a large parallelogram, of which 
the mountain formed one side, and the 
space between is covered with ruins, 
amongst which our friends the Afshahs 
have built their huts. Under the imme- 
diate favor of the Roman emperors, Ana- 
zarba flourished until the days of Justin- 
ian, when a terrible earthquake overthrew 
it; and though that emperor restored it 
in a great measure, it seems never to have 
regained its former pitch of prosperity. 
Three aqueducts brought water to it from 
the neighboring hills: one underground 
and two supported on arches, which still 
remain and stretch like huge dragons 
across the plain, recalling the colossal 
works of ancient Rome as seen now in the 
Campagna. There is no desolation so 
complete to my mind as that of ruined 
grandeur; and as we looked down from 
the rock of Anazarba on the vast’sea of 
ruins, the sole tenants of which are now 
only some twenty families of a half-savage 
nomad tribe, we felt the desolation almost 
oppressive. 

Outside the walls of Anazarba there is 
now a far-stretching marsh covered with 
acres of reeds, the building material for 
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their winter encampments of which the 
wandering tribes in the immediate vicinity 
make use. In spite of the close proximity 
of this malarious marsh, our Afshahs 
seemed fairly healthy specimens of hu- 
manity, owing doubtless to the fact that 
as soon as the summer heats come on 
they flee to the mountains. Occasionally 
they suffer from a throat affection, which 
I take it is akin to diphtheria; they call it 
teletmeh, and their prescription for it is to 
wrap the sufferer in the warm skin of a 
newly slaughtered animal, and leave 
him to recover or die. Spleen, too, is 
very common amongst them, especially 
amongst children; but, as a whole, they 
appear to be a healthy race, owing doubt- 
less to the fact that the sickly children die 
off, and only the strong ones survive the 
exposure to which their infancy is sub- 
ect. 

Some of the Afshah women are decid. 
edly handsome. Their heads are bound 
round with white cloths, not always very 
clean, in turban fashion; their hair is 
worn in plaits down the back, and at the 
end of the plait is attached a long false 
piece, in from thirty to forty plaits, coming 
down almost to the heels. This is made 


at home of cotton or silk and dyed to 
match the color of the hair as nearly as 
may be. 


They call them ourmeh, and set 
so high a value upon them, that we were 
never able to effect a purchase. On to 
this false plait the wealthier women attach 
all kinds of ornaments of a rude nature: 
silver cases containing talismans, cowrie- 
beads, and other odds and ends. When 
milking, these long plaits trail in the mud 
and get horribly dirty. The rest of the 
costume of the Afshah women consists of 
an embroidered print jacket, open very 
low indeed in front, red drawers tied above 
the ankle, and bare feet. 

Two Circassian worthies from a village 
behind the rock of Anazarba paid a visit 
to our encampment one day with the ex- 
press purpose of selling us smuggled and 
very excellent tobacco. All our men in- 
vested largely in it, including our soldier, 
in spite of the fact that he was doing an 
act strictly illegal. The Circassians were 
exceedingly well mounted on swift-footed 
cobs, and wore, of course, the sheepskin 
caps and long coats with a belt for car- 
tridges round the waist, which gives a sin- 
ister appearance to every Circassian. 
They manifested a very friendly disposi- 
tion towards us, and invited us to visit 
their village that afternoon ; an invitation 
which we could not resist, in spite of the 


evil character the inhabitants have; for) 
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they said that a party of Circassians had 
come from a distant encampment to ar- 
range about a betrothal, and that there 
would be some fun attending it. 

It is the custom amongst the Circassians 
to seek a wife, or rather purchase one, 
from another of their tribes; that is to 
say, they are distinctly exogamists, and 
when a bride is sought, the young man 
sends a deputation to arrange the prelim- 
inaries, which deputation had just arrived 
in the village we visited. It is a cold- 
blooded ceremony this Circassian be- 
trothal; the purchaser has always limited 
his deputy to a certain sum; so many 
baita/s he will give for the girl and no 
more ; baital being the standard of value 
amongst the Circassians and means mares, 
—one mare or baital is equal to twenty 
sheep, and one camel is equal to four 
mares, and so on. 

Considerable excitement attended our 
arrival in the village, which bid fair at one 
time to put a stop to the more interesting 
business of the day; but when this had 
subsided, the bargaining ceremony went 
on between the father of the girl and the 
deputation. Business was at length done, 
and as an earnest of the engagement en- 
tered into, food was produced, consisting 
chiefly of chopped up meat, curds, and 
bread. We were invited to partake of the 
repast, and though it was not much to our 
liking we did not venture to refuse, and 
before it was concluded considerable mirth 
ensued, and we put the Circassians down 
as people of great levity and liveliness. 
Finally, as evening was drawing on, the 
deputation mounted their horses, and amid 
the barking of dogs, the firing of guns, 
and general rejoicing, they scampered off 
across the plain with the wings of the 
wind. 

I think it is this custom of apparently 
bartering their daughters for fiocks and 
herds, which is common, not only among 
the Circassians but amongst most of the 
mountain tribes in eastern Asia Minor, 
that has given rise to the idea of Circassian 
beauties being bought for the harems of 
Constantinople. The fact is true, doubt- 
less, but then it must be borne in mind 
that the father is not doing anything wrong 
according to his lights, but merely carry- 
ing out his idea of the legitimate marriage 
contract. 

The Circassians who dwell on the Cili- 
cian plain are all horse-breeders, Around 
the reed village which we visited, grazed 
innumerable steeds, most of them mares 
and foals ; and I was told that some rich 
tribes of Circassians here own as many as 
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two thousand horses. It was late that 
evening when we got back to our cage at 
Anazarba, and the dogs gave us an unusu- 
ally warm reception. 

The next day we bade farewell to our 
Afshahs at Anazarba and our cage, and 
rode across the plain eastwards in quest 
of the second object of our expedition. 
It was a brilliant day, and after the late 
rains the plain was luxuriant in its verdure 
and carpeted with flowers. At one point 
we passed through a perfect forest of 
blackthorn all in full blossom, and smelling 
deliciously. The effect of peeps through 
the black branches of these, laden with 
their white flowers, on to the distant snow- 
capped peaks of the Anti-Taurus range 
was very curious, and forcibly recalled 
pictures of Japan. 

Encampments of reeds like the one we 
had left were dotted all around, and always 
looked like a pile of hampers at a railway 
station as seen through a magnifying glass. 
Presently we got on to slightly higher 
ground, and the reed huts gave place to 
more substantial tenements of mud and 
sun-dried bricks. In one of these we 
found the female part of the population, 
busily employed in preparing a species of 
fuel called by them /fezek. When the 
spring definitely sets in they clean out 
their Augean stables, a process they never 
attempt in the winter time. All the prod- 
ucts of these filthy abodes they spread on 
a flat space before their houses ; this they 
mix with a certain amount of straw and 
water, and with naked legs the women of 
the tribe, whose vocation it is to make the 
tezek, trot about in this delightful mixture 
all day to get it to the right consistency ; 
they seemed to be thoroughly enjoying 
themselves, now and again picking a piece 
up and studying it with a critical eye, as a 
cook would study her broth; their clothes 
were one mass of it, but this did not seem 
to trouble them much, for they laughed 
and chatted gaily. When the tezek has 
assumed a flat, clayey substance about six 
inches deep, the treading process is over, 
and they leave it to dry in the sun; but 
before it is quite hard they cut it into 
blocks, and erect out of these blocks cir- 
cular cone-shaped edifices, in which form 
it is left until fit to use; and storks are 
particularly fond of building their nests 
on these mounds. New tezek, when burnt, 
is an abomination, but really good old- 
seasoned tezek is not unlike peat. The 
Afshahs are very understanding in the 
matter of tezek, and use it not only for 
fuel, but as a sort of cement or coating for 
the inside of their reed huts. When dry, 
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they cover this coating with whitewash, 
and often paint it with fantastic patterns 
in red. 

After crossing two rivers, both tribu- 
taries of the Pyramus, one called the Som- 
ban, which had a bridge, and the other the 
Savroon, which had none, and was exceed- 
ingly rapid and swollen, consequent on the 
melting. of the snows, and caused us no 
little anxiety, we reached the straggling 
village of Kars Bazaar, the residence of 
a Turkish moudir or government repre- 
sentative in the district. Kars Bazaar is 
situated at the foot of the mountains, and 
derives its name from sar or snow, which 
is brought down here on mules in the 
summer and sold. Here we enjoyed our- 
selves immensely in a real house with real 
walls, our host being a Greek from the 
interior, who could understand nothing of 
his own language except the characters, 
and whose literature consisted of a few 
books and newspapers printed in Turkish 
in Greek character. His intelligence was, 
however, of an exceeding high class after 
the Afshahs, and he entertained us well. 

After a rest of two days at Kars we set 
off again eastwards, skirting the moun- 
tains by the edge of the plain, seeing 
nothing of greater interest than an Afshah 
and his wife in the garb of nature, washing 
themselves and their clothes ina stream. 
Most of these good folks by the Pyramus 
possess but one suit of cotton clothes, and 
on Certain rare occasions they wash them 
and themselves too, drying them on their 
backs, and feeling no manner of shame in 
appearing thus as nature made them. 

We halted for our midday rest at another 
reed village of the Afshahs, called Bosi- 
kevi, where we inspected several houses 
and greatly admired the men, who wore 
blue loose jackets embroidered with gold, 
white cotton trousers tied over the ankle, 
and carried narrow-handied guns over 
their shoulders, elegantly carved, and with 
several bands of chased silver adorning 
the barrel. The women, too, were much 
smarter than those of Anazarba, wearing 
little fezes bound round with handker- 
chiefs and round gold ornaments fixed 
into their hair at each ear; their false 
plaits, too, were more profusely decorated 
with silver ornaments and triangular talis- 
mans to keep off the evil eye. 

Furthermore, in each feminine nose is 
bored a hole, and in the aperture is in- 
serted what at first we took to be a 
common nail. When, however, we had 
summoned up courage enough to examine 
this peculiarity more closely we found 
that they were cloves, stuck into the nose 
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with the object, I have not the slightest 
doubt, of maintaining near the region of 
the olfactory nerves a perpetual sweet 
smell, to counteract the numerous ones of 
a different nature that they have around 
them. In our commissariat department 
we happened to have some cloves, and 
presents of a few of these “ornaments” 
were most gratefully received. At Bosi- 
kevi each cage has its fine wooden am- 
phora for fetching water from the well, 
standing at the door. These are made 
out of the hollow trunk of a tree and dec- 
orated with rude patterns. In the brilliant 
sunshine the women had placed before 
their houses, on colored carpets, piles of 
grain and rice, and they were busily em- 
ployed in sorting these and preparing them 
for the grindstone by first removing the 
refuse. This occupation was decidedly 
more pleasing and feminine than that of 
tezek making, and we retained pleasant 
memories of our midday halt at Bosikevi. 

That evening we again reposed in a 
cage at the village of Hemita Kaleh, which 
is built principally of reeds on the banks 
of the Pyramus, just below a ruin-crowned 
spur of the mountains, which here come 
close down to the river bank. The Jeihan, 
or, as it is better known by its ancient 
name, the Pyramus, is a hideous yellow 
stream, which, when swollen with the 
melting snows, eats away in its course the 
muddy banks; its course, too, is often 
changing, they told us, and is a constant 
trouble to a ferry which crosses it a little 
below Hemita, and which has from time 
to time to seek fresh moorings, so that 
the traveller who is anxious to make use 
of it can never tell to a mile or two where 
he may find it. 

The ruined castle of Hemita is not un- 
like one of those medizval edifices which 
adorn the Rhine, and was evidently in the 
days of the Armenian kingdom a place 
of considerable importance, commanding 
as it does the right bank of the river, and 
the road to the pass in the mountains. 
The women of Hemita were garbed like 
those of Bosikevi, and every one of them 
had a clove stuck in her nose; their occu- 
pation was making the &i//eems or coarse 
carpets used by the Afshahs, which are 
by no means ugly when not made with 
European dyes, and resplendent with 
scarlet, grass-green, and magenta. Here 


we were in the land of buffaloes, which 
wallowed in the shallows of the Pyramus, 
and of buffalo carts, which are used for ag- 
ricultural purposes, long, triangular drays, 
with a buffalo yoked to either side of the 
apex, and with huge wooden wheels fixed 
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on toa particularly clumsy axle. The in- 
habitants of Hemita are more agricultural 
than their neighbors, and some of them 
remain here all the year round; the con- 
sequence is that most of them look shriv- 
elled up and yellow with fever, and gifts 
from our quinine bottle were highly appre- 
ciated. One wizened man with round 
yellow face and protruding cheek bones, 
when he took off his fez, looked the image 
of a Chinaman; for the men shave their 
hair off their crowns very closely, and let 
the part which hangs below the fez grow 
quite long. 

The agricultural implements used by 
these farmers are very primitive; their 
plough is just a stem of a tree with the 
share fixed on at one end, and at the other 
a piece of wood is inserted to act as the 
tail; their spades are wooden and have 
the step about a foot above the shovel, 
like the old Roman spade called the B- 
palium, we see in pictures. Their grain 
they store in round holes in the ground, 
covering it with straw and earth after a 
fashion common in the East in classical 
days, and called by the Greeks oipoc. 

Close to Hemita, and living in a tent on 
the hillside, is an old man to whom we 
were conducted, as one of the chief curi- 
osities of the place. He rejoiced in the 
name of “Hassan of the flocks,” and 
aspires to the patriarchal age of one hun- 
dred and twenty-one. Every summer he 
goes up tothe mountains in company with 
his children’s children with their flocks, 
and every winter he returns with his 
family to seek for pasture by the banks of 
the Pyramus. He is undoubtedly of 
great age, and cannot now waik very far, 
but seeing that the Afshahs are long be- 
hind that point of civilization at which 
baptismal registers begin to be kept, I am 
sure his tale of longevity will meet with 
but little credence. Hassan and his family 
were just off for the mountains, and had 
only left their reed hut a few days before, 
and I must say the black goat’s hair tents, 
with walls of reed matting to protect them 
on the windward side, look more inviting 
residences than the huts of Hemita. 

Whilst engaged in studying the ruins of 
Boudroum, the final object of our expedi- 
tion, we took up our abode in another 
reed encampment of the Afshahs called 
Meadow Village, delightfully situated 
about two hundred feet above the Pyra- 
mus, amongst fir-trees, with the stupen- 
dous mountains of the Taurus behind it. 
Our tenement here was decidedly more 
substantial than that at Anazarba. The 
reed cage was all coated inside with white- 
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washed tezek gaily painted red with henna, 
which: considerably diminished the num- 
ber of draughts. A window, too, had been 
constructed in the wall; of course, only 
an unglazed aperture, which gave us an 
opportunity of looking at what was going 
on around, and the inhabitants, a very in- 
quisitive race, had also the entire satisfac 
tion of seeing what we were about. The 
ladies of Meadow Village were even 
smarter than those of Bosikevi; they 
darken their eyes and eyebrows with a 
stuff called £oh/, consisting of a collyrium 
of antimony, kept in a bottle and applied 
with a stick. Joined eyebrows are con- 
sidered a beauty amongst them, and this 
juncture is often effected by a line of kohl, 
for even nomad Afshah women are not 
above the weaknesses of theirsex. They 
have really beautiful ornaments hung 
above their ears, and their feet are clad 
in long, red-leather boots, for there are 
many snakes in the locality. Above these 
boots hang red baggy trousers, and above 
this a blue skirt. One female, the wife of 
the aga, a chief of the tribe, went about 
her daily avocations of milking and churn- 
ing inared satin jacket, her fez was bound 
round with lace, and a frontlet of sequins 
adorned her forehead ; she was very hand- 
some, too, quite my idea of what the wife 
of a nomad chieftain should be. 

Our days in investigating the ruins of 
Boudroum passed pleasantly enough, and 
terminated with great satisfaction to our- 
selves. Not only did we find out that the 
city was anciently called Hieropolis Cas- 
tabala, the last place that Alexander the 
Great stopped at before the battle of Issos, 
but also we found several inscriptions 
which placed for us the temple there, which 
Strabo mentions was dedicated to Artemis 
Perasia, the priestess of which used to 
walk over hot burning coals without get- 
ting burnt. The great feature of the place 
was a long colonnade about half a mile in 
length, many columns of which are still 
standing; it has a lofty acropolis in the 
centre of the town, built on a spur of the 
mountains, a large theatre, and other evi- 
dences of a large population and advanced 
civilization. Now these ruins are inhab- 
ited only by a few Afshahs, who pasture 
their flocks amongst them and possess 
some very objectionable dogs. Mahomed 
of the Broken Hand lives with his family 
in the theatre; another family have taken 
possession of what remains of the temple 
of Artemis, the head of which gets his 
distinguishing appellation from a wounded 
leg and arm, acquired in a contest witha 
lion, they told me; but I doubt the fact, 
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seeing that the Afshahs have the careless 
habit of calling all big game lions and 
tigers, including leopards, lynxes, and 
other less formidable beasts which abound 
in the mountains between Cilicia and the 
valley of the Euphrates, amongst which 
the Afshahs pass the summer months. 

The day before we left Meadow Vil- 
lage, a great hubbub occurred; a gov- 
ernment official passed this way whose 
occupation it is to number the flocks and 
collect the taxes on them. Somehow or 
other, information was given him that cer- 
tain members of this tribe had concealed 
a portion of their flocks in caves in the 
mountains. He set out with two soldiers 
to verify the facts, and on his return made 
the delinquents pay double. Naturally 
there was a great deal of shouting and 
unpleasant language, and the affair at 
one time seemed to us to be assuming a 
serious aspect; but to our contentment 
an understanding was arrived at, and the 
objectionable tax-collector took his depar- 
ture, considerably to our relief, for we did 
not wish to be implicated in this wild dis- 
trict in a case of insubordination. 

This was the last Afshah encampment 
we visited, and our work being terminated 
to our satisfaction, we bade adieu to our 
cage homes and hurried back to the com- 
fort of four walls at Adana. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN. 


A DANISH ACCOUNT OF THE ACTION. 


On March 12, 1801, a great British fleet 
got under weigh in the roads of Yarmouth. 
It consisted of twenty ships of the line 
and a large number of frigates, brigs, and 
bomb vessels. Its destination being Co- 
penhagen, its course was laid for the 
Cattegat in the Danish waters. The fleet 
was under the command of Admiral Sir 
Hyde Parker ; the renowned Nelson, the 
hero of the Nile, being second in com- 
mand. On board the fieet was a land force 
consisting of a line regiment, two compa- 
nies of rifles, and a detachment of artilery, 
the whole under the command of Colonel 
Stewart; also a minister-plenipotentiary, 
Mr. Vansittard, whose mission it was to 
make a last attempt to induce Denmark to 
abandon the League of Armed Neutrality. 
He left the fleet at Skagen and proceeded 
in a fast sailing frigate direct to the 
Danish capital. But as the Danish gov- 
ernment refused any negotiations while 
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England maintained her hostile attitude, 
he accomplished nothing, and soon after 
left Copenhagen accompanied by Drum- 
mond, the British minister resident at the 
Danish court. 

After a stormy passage the fleet was at 
last sighted above the entrance to the 
Sound, where it hovered for several days 
waiting for a fair wind before it attempted 
to force the passage of the fortress of 
Kronborg. At last a northerly wind sprung 
up during the night of March 29, and the 
following morning the whole fleet sailed 
with a fresh breeze towards the mouth of 
the Sound, which is commanded by the 
castle of Kronborg, the traditional Prince 
Hamlet’s castle, near the town of Elsi- 
nore, at the entrance to the strait that 
separates Denmark from the coast of 
Sweden. The castle opened a brisk fire, 
but the fleet, after casting a few bombs 
into the town, prudently gave the castle a 
wide berth and sheered off to the Swedish 
coast, beyond the range of its guns. Al- 
though Gustavus IV. was a member of 
the Armed Neutrality League, no fortifica 
tions had been erected on the Swedish 
side to bar the passage of the hostile fleet. 
It was successfully accomplished, and 
towards nightfall the British Armada came 
to an anchor in a widely extended line be- 
tween the Isle of Hveen and Copenhagen ; 
the southern ships being within four miles 
of the Danish capital. Although the for- 
tress of Kronborg had not been able to 
hinder the passage of the fleet, yet it de- 
tained it for some days, while Parker was 
waiting forafair wind. It was a precious 
time gained for the Danes, who worked 
day and night in preparing for the coming 
conflict. 

Already in the month of January had the 
Danish government, in view of the strained 
relations with England, commenced prep- 
arations to make her fleet effective, but 
even if time had been sufficient, it would 
have been impossible to man it, seeing 
that the great majority of Danish seamen 
were absent in distant seas in peaceable 
merchantmen, and had not yet had time 
to respond to the call of arms in defence 
of their country. Accordingly a make- 
shiit was adopted. Along the sea front of 
the city were anchored a line of old men-of- 
war, condemned hulks, mastless and with 
the spar-deck cut away, the only top-ham- 
per being a jury pole for signalling pur- 
poses and to show the pennant. Astern, 


of course, flowed the split flag of old Den- 
mark, the Danebrog, a white cross in a 
red field. These hulks were moored fore 
and aft and in a position sufficiently re- 
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moved from the city to protect it and the 
arsenals from the guns and bombs of the 
enemy.* 

The water of the Sound is rowhere of 
considerable depth, and between Saltholm 
and the city a great shoal (the Middle 
Ground) divides it in two channels, the 
eastern known as the Dutchdeep and the 
western as the Kingsdeep. To the west 
of this last is another shoal, called the 
Refshaleground, on the northern extremity 
of which is the strong fort or battery of the 
Threecrowns. In the Kingsdeep along 
this Refshale shoal the Danish line of de- 
fence had taken upits position. The first 
ship at the south was Prévesteen [Touch- 
stone], next to that Vagrien, then Vylland, 
Dannebroge, Sjzlland, and Holsteen. Be- 
tween these hulks, or blockships as they 
were called, were some frigates, prams, 
and a floating battery. Only the prams 
Rensborg and Nyborg and two small cor- 
vettes carried sails. Sjelland and Hol- 
steen were still in the service, full-rigged 
ships but with no sails bent, for which 
there was indeed no use, as they, like the 
other Danish ships, were immovable, be- 
ing moored fore and aft. Sjzelland was a 
74-gun ship; the hulks carried from fifty 
to sixty each, but as they all were station- 
ary, Only the starboard batteries could be 
used. 

The Northern Division, which did not 
take part in the action, was supported on 
one side by the Threecrown battery and 
on the other by the City Castle. It con- 
sisted of two great blockships, Elephant 
70, and Mars 64 guns, and a movable 
squadron of two line-of-battle ships, a 
frigate and two brigs, under the command 
of Steen Bille, the hero.of Tripolis. The 
brunt of battle was borne by the immov- 
able line of defence under Commodore 
Olfert Fisher, whose flag flew on the 
Dannebroge. 

As soon as it was known in Copen- 
hagen that the British fleet was off the 
Sound, business came at once to a stand- 
still, and all able-bodied men hastened to 
make ready for the coming conflict. A 
noble enthusiasm prevailed among all 
classes. The love of the Fatherland and 
the old flag were stimulated by the poets 
of the day, and recollections were awak- 
ened of our old victories in the days of 
Juel, Hvidfeldt, and Tordenskjold. Our 
last naval war terminated early in the’ 


* Why we did not utilize the effective ships available 
is hard tosay. To the last it was believed that En- 
gland was not in earnest. The actual departure of the 
British fleet roused at last the nation to a sense of its 
danger. 
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eighteenth century, and we had enjoyed 
an uninterrupted peace for eighty years. 
The students of the university enrolled 
themselves as volunteers, a thousand 
strong, and were at drill from morning to 
night. Their band must probably have 
been the best ever known, as it com- 
prised the whole orchestra of the Royal 
Theatre, who volunteered their services. 
Although there was a great scarcity of 
seamen, yet the manning of the ships was 
readily effected. All sorts and conditions 
of men reported themselves ready to fight 
for their flag and country; but these peo- 
ple who were thus to contend with the 
veterans of old England consisted, apart 
from militia and artillerists, mainly of 
farmers, artisans, and day-laborers—a 
scratch crew with hardly a sailor in twenty. 
It may safely be said the greater part had 
never handled a gun till a few days before 
the battle, during which the gun drill 
never ceased. A few of the officers had 
seen service in their younger days in the 
English and French navy, but the majority 
had yet to receive their baptism of fire. 
The number was limited, too, and most of 
the lieutenants were skippers and mates 
of merchant ships serving as such. The 
commander-in-chief, Olfert Fisher, was 
considered an able seaman, and had saved 
his ship in a hurricane at the Cape of 
Good Hope, while several foreign men-of- 
war went ashore with the loss of nearly 
their whole crews; but like most of his 
officers he had never smelt powder. To 
oppose with such material the splendid 
English battle-ships, manned by trained 
seamen inured to war, and commanded by 
the renowned Nelson himself, seemed in- 
deed an act of temerity, yet, in the result, 
it proved by no means so audacious as it 
appeared. 

In the mean time, the British fleet re- 
mained where it was during two whole 
days; its time being occupied in ascer- 
taining the depths of water in the Dutch- 
deep, the left channel looking south. At 
the edge of the Middle Ground some small 
craft were anchored as a guide to the 
great battle-ships. 

At a council of war held on board the 
London, Parker’s flagship, several officers 
doubted that an attack upon the “ strong” 
position of the Danes could prove suc- 
cessful; but Nelson held a different opin- 
ion, and boldly offered to annihilate the 
Danish line of defence within an hour if 
the admiral would give him ten ships of 
the line and all the frigates and bomb- 
ships. The offer was accepted, and Par- 
ker added two more liners. In the course 
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of the protracted battle, Sir Hyde is said 
to have remarked that it was a “devilish 
long hour” that Nelson took to make his 
promise good. The council then dis- 
cussed the plan of attack. Some of the 
captains were in favor of an attack on the 
northern wing, whilst others recommended 
an attack from the south. On the north, 
the Danish line was supported by the 
strong battery of the Threecrowns (sixty 
guns), to engage which, Nelson remarked, 
would indeed be “to take the bull by the 
horns.” The southern division was much 
weaker and had no support, and an attack 
from that point would have the additional 
advantage of cutting Copenhagen off from 
any possible relief from Russia or Swe- 
den. Nelson’s opinion prevailed the more 
as a brisk southerly breeze had sprung 
up, which would be a fair wind for the 
British after having passed the eastern 
channel. During the night Nelson ex- 
plored personally in an open boat the 
Dutchdeep with the leadline, strange to 
say, without being noticed or molested by 
the Danes. The day after, he made a 
fresh reconnaissance in the frigate Ama- 
zon. On the morning of April 1, his fleet 
weighed and stood southward. It com- 
prised in all thirty-six sail, of 1,190 guns, 
with a crew of upwards of seven thousand 
men. Parker’s division of eight ships of 
the line kept cruising between Hveen and 
the city, menacing the Danish northern 
wing.* 

Nelson made the passage of the Dutch- 
deep in short tacks, and as the wind died 
away he dropped his anchor about 8 P.M. 
at the southern end of the Middle Ground, 
at the opening of the Kingsdeep, where 
the Danish ships were lying. The ships 
anchored close together, with just enough 
room to swing. Later in the evening, a 
mortar battery on the island of Amager 
threw some bombs, but soon ceased, un- 
der the mistaken idea that the bombs did 
not reach. It was, however, observed on 
board the Prévesteen that they fell pretty 
close, but all communications having been 
broken off with the shore, the captain of 
the Danish ship was unable to apprise the 
battery of the fact. A continued bombard- 
ment would, at any rate, have had the 


* The Danish line of defence carried six hundred 
and thirty guns, and the Crown battery sixty, manned 
by 5,063 men. The British had a dec.ded superiority 
in ships, guns, and men, and had the action taken place 
in the open sea, the Danes would have been nowhere; 
but in this case the attacking party had to solve the 
difficult problem of navigating an intricate and little- 
known channel, running the risk of stranding several 
of their ships and unable to secure a retreat. e!son’s 
action was bold in the extreme; but he trusted to his 
lucky star, and it did not fail him. 
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effect of keeping the enemy awake and on 
the alert. As it was, he had an undis- 
turbed rest on the night preceding the 
battle. In the Danish ships, the raw 
crews were kept at their gun drill through- 
out the night. 

Day had hardly broken when Nelson 
signalled his captains to repair on board 
the Elephant to receive his last instruc- 
tions. The pilots were then summoned — 
that is, the merchant captains and mates 
who had been engaged in the Baltic trade, 
and who were supposed to be somewhat 
acquainted with the navigation of these 
narrow waters. But at the last moment, 
to the consternation of Nelson, none could 
be found to undertake the risk of piloting 
the huge ships in this narrow channel. 
Finally, the master of the Bellona, Alex- 
ander Briarley, was induced to assume this 
tremendous responsibility. 

Accordingly, at half past nine on the 
morning of Thursday, April 2, the fleet 
weighed anchor and approached the Kings- 
deep, with a fair wind from the south-east, 
the current setting northward. On board 
the Danes everything was in order. Cap- 
tain Riesbrich, of the Vagrien, who had 
served several years in the British Navy, 
regarded the coming of his old friends 
through the spy-glass. Turning to his 
officers he said, “‘Gent!emen, let us to 
breakfast. We are sure of this meal, 
whatever may be the case with dinner.” 

Shortly after Olfert Fisher’s signal, 
* Clear ship for action! ” was displayed on 
the Dannebroge. The appearance of the 
British fleet was a magnificent spectacle 
as, favored by a fresh and fair breeze, it 
neared the Danish line, ship after ship 
under their courses and with their topsails 
onthecaps. The majestic procession was 
headed by the Edgar (74). As she came 
within range the Prévesteen sent her a 
broadside, accompanied with a ringing 
hurrah. The Edgar returned the fire, and 
continued her course until she reached 
her appointed position opposite the centre 
of the Danish line. The next ship, the 
Agamemnon, was not so successful. She 
grounded on the shoal to starboard, and 
was unable to take part in the battle. The 
succeeding liners, Russell and Bellona, 
also grounded, but in such a position as 
to use their batteries with full effect 
against the opposite Danish ships. The 
rest of the fleet followed in splendid order, 
and, anchoring astern in such a way that 
they could slip their cables if necessary, 
took up their stations. It was a few min- 
utes after ten o’clock when the first shot 
was fired from the Danish side, and within 
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half an hour after the action was general 
on the whole southern line, for to this the 
English in the beginning limited their at- 
tack, Being masters of the movements of 
their ships, they did not neglect so decided 
an advantage. The Danish ships —im- 
movable wooden walls—had to accept 
the situation as it was. Behind the Brit- 
ish battle-ships a number of frigates and 
smaller craft, watching their chance, broke 
through the openings and raked the Danes 
wherever an opportunity offered. 

The Prévesteen fought with two great 
liners, Russell and Polyphemus, and re- 
ceived besides several broadsides from the 
Defiance (Rear-Admiral Graves). Against 
these fearful odds the intrepid Lassen * 
and his brave first-lieutenant, Michael 
Bille, fought with splendid valor for hours, 
Twice the hulk got on fire, and twice the 
pennant was shot away, but the fire was 
got under and the pennant hoisted again. 
Close to Prévesteen the gallant Riesbrich 
fought the Isis and Bellona, while a frig- 
ate raked him astern. Nelson had hoped 
soon to have finished the southern block- 
ships and then proceeded to the attack of 
the northern division, but, as Parker said, 
the hour proved “ devilish long,” and upon 
an officer remarking on the obstinate re- 
sistance, Nelson said, “ Yes; I suppose 
we must add an hour or two more, for 


these fellows fight well.” 
In the city, as may well be supposed, 
few slept when day broke on that memo- 


rable morning. The churches soon filled 
with old men and women at prayer. The 
streets from which a glimpse of the battle 
could be obtained were crowded, and on 
the church tower and the roofs of houses 
spectators clustered, watching, with min- 
gled feelings of pride and terror, the prog- 
ress of the great battle. The south-east 
wind drove the smoke in a mighty volume 
over the city, over which it hung in a 
murky pall, causing an unnatural darkness, 
The Danish hulks were almost invisible, 
but the top-hampers of the great English 
line-of-battle ships were plainly revealed, 
as their fire was given to leeward. The 
cannonade was deafening. Rarely, if 
ever, has it been granted to a people to 
witness a battle in which their sons, 
brothers, and husbands were engaged, 
and, as it were, under their own eyes. 


* Captain Lassen, who, after the battle, when he 
appeared in the streets of Copenhagen, was the object 
of universal homage as the hero far excellence of the 
** Bloody Thursday,” passed his last days in straitened 
circumstances, and died well-nigh forgotten. No statue 
commemorates his valor. Yet when he passed Amare 
gertov the fishwives would rise and make him a deep 
courtesy. 
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During the first hour of the battle the 
pram Rensborg, misunderstanding a sig- 
nal, withdrew behind the Danish line, but 
Captain Egede, as soon as he realized his 
mistake, forthwith warped his vessel out 
again and continued the battle till his am- 
munition was reduced to forty cartridges. 
The Dannebroge, Oifert Fisher’s flagship, 
grappled with the Glatton and another 
liner till she got on fire. The commodore 
then transferred his flag to the Holsteen ; 
but Captain Braun continued to fight the 
burning Dannebroge till a ball carried 
away his right hand, when Captain Lem- 
ming assumed the command. Part of the 
crew was trying to extinguish the fire, 
while the rest fired broadside upon broad- 
side and kept the enemy at bay. Fora 
time the fire was kept under, but it broke 
out again, and the ship exploded shortly 
after the cessation of the battle. Death 
and destruction had raged on board as well 
as fire, and of a crew of three hundred 
and thirty-six men no less than two hun- 
dred and seventy were dead and wounded, 
which last, with the remaining survivors, 
were with great difficulty rescued by the 
assistance of friends and foes. Gradually 
the battle drifted northward, where the 
Charlotte Amalia, Holsteer, and Indfdéds- 
retten sustained a frightful fire from the 
combined hostile fleet. The Indfédsretten 


was assailed by four frigates and two 
bomb-vessels, and was raked fore and aft. 
Captain Thurah fell early, and, soon after, 
his next in command. Nevertheless the 
crew kept on firing while a message was 
sent to the crown prince (prince regent) 


to demand a fresh commander. Captain 
Schrédersee, naval adjutant to the prince, 
who had retired from the navy owing to 
ill-health, at once volunteered his services. 
He had hardly put his foot on the quarter- 
deck when a cannon-ball cut him in two, 
Shortly after the Indfédsretten struck, 
being reduced to a complete wreck. It 
was now one o’clock, and the battle had 
raged without intermission for three hours. 
It was then that Hyde Parker, not notic- 
ing any diminution of the Danish fire, 
began to doubt of a successful issue, and 
to be seriously concerned about Nelson 
and his ships. Accordingly he signalled 
his vice-admiral to discontinue the battle 
and draw off. Nelson was walking the 
quarterdeck of the Elephant in great ex- 
citement. A skot struck the mainmast, 
and the splinters flew about, “It is a 
warm day, gentlemen,” he said, “ but mark 
me, I would not be elsewhere for thou- 
sands.” Presently an officer reported that 
the signal No. 39 was flying from the Lon- 
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don (Sir Hyde’s flagship). He seemingly 
paid no attention, but continued his walk. 
The officer repeated the message, and 
asked if he should repeat the signal. 
“No,” said the hero of the Nile; “on 
the contrary, keep my signal for close 
action flying, and, if necessary, nail it to 
the mast.” He then resumed his walk, 
swinging the stump of his arm, as was 
his habit when under great excitement. 
“ Break off the battle,” he repeated several 
times; “I'll be damned if I do! I have 
only one eye, Foley, and may be allowed 
to be blind on occasion.” Placing a spy- 
glass to his blind eye, he said, “ Upon my 
word, I cannot see any signal.” The battle 
continued, none of the other ships notic- 
ing Parker’s signal save the squadron of 
frigates to the north nearest to Parker’s 
division. This squadron, commanded by 
the gallant Riou, had engaged the Three- 
crown battery, but now withdrew in obedi- 
ence to Parker’s signal. The Amazon had 
fought enveloped in dense smoke, but as 
she ceased firing the Danish battery got 
her in full sight, and presently played upon 
her with terrible effect. ‘ What will Nel- 
son think of us?” said Riou as he was 
sitting on a gun-carriage, badly wounded, 
encouraging his men. His clerk was killed 
at his side, and another shot killed and 
wounded several marines. ‘Come, chil- 
dren,” he cried, “let us all die together !” 
At the same instant a shot made an end of 
his gallant life. 

At half past one o’clock the pram the 
Nyborg was so badly crippled that Captain 
Rothe had to cut his hawsers and draw out 
in a sinking condition, trying to reach the 
inner roadstead. On his way he descried 
the pram Aggershuus in a still more help- 
less state, if possible. Although himself 
in sore need, he succeeded in towing his 
comrade to the Stubben, where she soon 
sank, but the Nyborg managed to work 
herself to the boom near the Custom 
House, where she also foundered in shal- 
low water, the upper part of the hull being 
above water. The crowd of spectators 
here realized how a Danish man-of-war is 
bound to appear when she withdraws from 
battle — bowsprit gone, only a stump of a 
foremast, the cabin knocked to pieces, 
sail and cordage in rags, out of twenty 
guns only one serviceable, and her deck 
strewn with dead and wounded. 

Splendid acts of bravery were displayed 
on both sides in this hard-fought battle. 
On the Danish side we remember with 
pride young Villemoes and the Norwegian, 
young Lieutenant Miiller. The first youth- 
ful hero was only eighteen years old, and 
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the youngest officer in the Danish navy. 
Villemoes commanded a floating battery 
of twenty-four guns, which he managed 
to bring close to the counter of Nelson’s 
flagship, the Elephant, to which he clung 
like a hornet, in spite of all Nelson’s ef- 
forts to rid himself of his annoying little 
antagonist. He sent shot upon shot into 
the hull of the flagship, but the deadly fire 
of the marines on the poop at last com- 
pelled him to give in. Assisted by the 
current he contrived to warp his float away 
and bring it safely under the guns of the 
Threecrown battery. Nelson had watched 
with admiration the conduct of the gallant 
young officer, and addressed him in the 
most generous language upon young Ville- 
moes being presented to him by the prince 
regent after the battle. 

A little after two o’clock Commodore 
Fisher was compelled to leave the Hol- 
steen, which was reduced to a wreck, and 
transfer his flag to the Threecrown bat- 
tery, whence he henceforth directed the 
battle. At that time Steen Bille’s squad- 
ron began to exchange shots with Hyde 
Parker’s division, which had worked itself 
somewhat to the south against wind and 
current. The shots had little or no effect, 
as the distance was still considerable. 
The Danish fire now began to slacken 
perceptibly. The blockships were com- 
plete wrecks. On the most of them half 
the crews were dead and wounded, and 
the guns nearly all damaged and unservice- 
able; a further resistance was no longer 
possible. Brave Captain Lassen, who 
had fought for four hours from four to 
five English ships, at last struck, and left 
the Prévesteen literally riddled with shot, 
after the loss of half of his men and when 
but two guns remained undamaged. His 
gallant lieutenant, Michael Bille, remained 
on board to look after the wounded and to 
throw the ammunition overboard. The 
Vagrien also succumbed in the unequal 
struggle, and was abandoned after the re- 
maining three guns had been spiked and 
the ammunition destroyed. The rest of the 
southern ships were equally hors de com- 
dat. [But as the fire slowed on the south, 
the thunder of the cannons grew louder 
northward, where the batteries of Nyholm 
and the Threecrowns now began to engage 
the advancing British ships. These, how- 
ever, were, after a fierce four hours’ con- 
test, in a very indifferent condition to reply 
to the fire of the Danish batteries now 
opening on them. During the last hour 
the British fire had lessened considerably, 
Nelson’s own ship firing only an occa- 
sional shot. Several of the great warships 


were ina desperate plight. The Argent 
counted seventy-five shot in her hull, of 
which fourteen were below the water-line, 
bowsprit shot away, the masts tottering, 
and rigging and sails in tatters. She had 
one hundred and twenty-two men dead and 
wounded. The Monarch and the Isis were 
equally damaged; but what caused the 
greatest anxiety to Nelson was that three 
of his heaviest liners — Ganges, Monarch, 
and Defiance —were drifting helplessly 
with the current towards the Danish bat- 
tery, which opened fire upon them with 
terrible effect. The Ganges and Monarch 
fouled each other, and the Defiance 
grounded on the shoal. The situation 
was desperate, but Nelson was equal to 
the emergency. Ordering the white flag 
to be hoisted on the fore, he entered his 
cabin and indited the following letter: — 


“TO THE DANES, THE BROTHERS OF 
ENGLISHMEN. — Lord Nelson has orders 
to spare Denmark when resistance ceases ; 
but if the fire continues from the Danish 
side Lord Nelson will be compelled to set 
on fire all the floating batteries he has 
taken, it not being in his power to save 
the brave Danes who have defended them. 

“NELSON AND BRONTE. 


**On board H.M.S. Elephant, on the Roads of Copen- 
hagen, April 2nd, 18o01.’’ 


That the great Nelson —an exception- 
ally humane officer for his times — could 
have seriously intended to carry such a 
threat into execution, leaving to their fatea 
number of helpless prisoners and wounded 
men, enemies though they were, is not 
to be believed. He probably doubted the 
effect of his letter himself, but considered 
it just worth a trial. It proved, however, 
to be a master-stroke of diplomacy. This 
letter was rot addressed to the commander- 
in-chief of the Danish line of defence, but 
to the prince regent. It was entrusted to 
Sir F. Thesiger, who went ashore with it 
under parliamentary flag. As soon as the 
letter was despatched, a council of war 
was convened on board the Elephant to 
consider the advisability of attacking the 
still intact northern Danish division with 
the least damaged ships if the flag should 
be refused. The prevailing opinion, how- 
ever, was that the best plan would be to 
take advantage of the favorable wind and 
ext.icate the fleet from its perilous posi- 
tion in these shallow and little-known 
waters. If, also, Nelson’s letter had not 
had the desired effect, he would have been 
compelled to run the gauntlet of the for- 
midable Threecrown battery, supported 





by Steen Bille’s squadron, and the Danish 
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hulks which had struck, but were covered 
by the battery, would not have fallen into 
his hands. But Nelson’s good luck did 
not desert him. 

According to the usages of war the 
messenger should have been forced by 
the first Danish ship he met to proceed to 
the flagship; but the boat managed to 
reach the shore without interference, and 
Nelson’s letter was duly delivered to the 
crown prince, who had watched the battle 
from the shore, deeply moved by the 
terrible carnage. He foolishly suffered 
himself to entertain Nelson’s proposals 
instead of at once sending his messenger 
to Commodore Fisher, who alone was in 
position to judge of the real state of 
affairs. The kind-hearted but weak prince 
despatched accordingly his adjutant-gen- 
eral, Lindholm, to Lord Nelson with power 
to conclude a temporary armistice. Fisher 
was ordered to desist from hostilities and 
the Crown battery to cease its fire. 

It was now past four o’clock. Nelson, 
more astute than his foes, declined to 
negotiate with Lindholm, but sent him to 
Hyde Parker, his nominal commander-in- 
chief, lying miles away to the north. 
Precious time was gained, which Neison 
promptly availed himself of in hauling out 
those of his ships which had drifted in 


dangerous proximity to the Crown battery, 
and to get the rest of his fleet safely past 
that formidable fortress, a veritable lion in 


the path. It was now obvious from what 
a trap he had cleverly managed to escape, 
for presently the Monarch and his own 
ship, the Elephant, struck the ground 
within range of the battery and remained 
immovable for several hours in spite of all 
efforts to float them. A similar fate over- 
took the Ganges and the frigate Désirée. 
Thus it would appear that at that critical 
time the moiety of Nelson’s fleet was either 
stranded or otherwise crippled when he 
hoisted the parliamentary flag and induced 
the prince to stop the battle.* 


* I append (from a Danish translation) an extract 
from a letter written by Captain Thomas Fremantle, 
commanding the Ganges, dated two days after the 
battle. The letter is addressed to the Marquis of 
Buckingham. *... At that time Lord Nelson real- 
ized that several of our ships were so crippled that it 
would be exceedingly difficult to extricate them from 
their perilous position. We cut our hawsers and went 
adrift. Both the Elephant and Defiance grounded. 
We (the Ganges) and the Monarch likewise. Fortu- 
nately we fought an exemy who has frequently been 
defeated, and who failed to take advantage of our diffi- 
culties Otherwise all these ships must have been lost. 
Through great exertions we have succeeded in floating 
them again, but you can imagine the condition of my 
ship. tes battered and with so many wounded on 

oard. 

The gallant captain was unacquainted with Scandi- 
Davian history. Our naval record is a proud one, and 
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The thunder of the cannon had ceased. 
The white flags of peace flew over the 
scene where late had raged death and 
destruction, Night was coming on, the 
sky was overcast with heavy black clouds, 
the darkness illuminated by the burning 
Dannebroge, which at last blew up with a 
terrific crash a couple of hundred yards 
from the Crown battery. The English 
worked with might and main to float their 
stranded ships and take possession of 
the dearly bought Danish hulks, and the 
Danes were busy in getting their wounded 
ashore, 

The superiority of the British, both in 
men and ships, in this obstinate action 
continued into the fifth hour is incontesta- 
ble. What Nelson gained were a number 
of old, half-rotten hulks, so absolutely 
worthless that they were all burned the 
night after the battle. The Holsteen * was 
the only Danish sbip they refitted suffi- 
ciently to send to England with their 
wounded men. The other Danish ship be- 
lieved not to be hopelessly damaged was 
the Sjzlland, which the English, against 
the usages of war, seized during the truce. 
The flag had been shot away, but the pen- 
nant was still flying. However, the fine 
ship proved on examination to be so com- 
pletely hulled that she was burnt with the 
others. 

The Danish loss amounted to one thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety-nine dead or 
wounded, that of the English, according 
to their own account, to nine hundred and 
forty-three. In his despatches Nelson 
states that his own ship, the Elephant, 
had only nineteen men dead and wounded. 
The London Court Fournal, on the con- 
trary, stated that the loss in the Elephant 
was eighty-nine men. The number of the 
killed and wounded British officers is 
given as sixty-eight (twenty killed and 
forty-eight wounded), which, compared to 
the total loss, nine hundred and forty-three, 
is remarkable and improbable — one offi- 
cer to every thirteen men; on the Danish 
side fell ten officers. 

The day after the battle Nelson went 
ashore. An immense mass of people 
waited for him at the Custom House 
stairs, and followed him without any dem- 


the names of Juel, Hoidtfeld, and Tordenskjold may 
well compare with those of most of England’s great 
chieftains of the deep. 

* The Holsteen was repaired in England, and under 
her new name, Nassau, had the strange fate to be one 
of the three English men-of-war (Stately, Nassau, and 
Quebec) which engaged and destroyed the last Danish 
ship of the line, Christian Frederick, in the Cattegat 
soon after the bombardment and capture of the Danish 
fleet in 1807. In this action fell Lieutenant Villemoes 
the young hero of 1801. 
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onstration ashe was driven in a court 
carriage to the royal palace. In his con- 
versations with the prince regent and the 
Danish officers he was all courtesy and 
suavity. He declared that he had been 
present in one hundred and five engage- 
ments, but none so terrible as the last. 
“ The French and Spanish fight well,” he 
observed, “ but they could not have stood 
for an hour such a fire as the Danes had 
done for more than four.” Upon his re- 
quest the prince presented to him young 
Villemoes. “The young gentleman de- 
serves to be made an admiral,” he said. 
To which the prince replied, “If I made 
all my brave officers admirals, there would 
be no captains and lieutenants left.” How- 
ever, fine words butter no parsnips. Nel- 
son could well afford to be courteous and 
generous to his late foes. The negotia- 
tions proceeded slowly till the startling 
news arrived in Copenhagen that the em- 
peror Paul had been murdered. Knowing 
that his successor was favorably disposed 
to England, an armistice of fourteen weeks 
was agreed upon, Denmark abandoning 
an active participation in the League of 
Armed Neutrality, and Nelson surrender- 
ing the prisoners taken in the Danish 
hulks. In the course of the year the czar 
Alexander concluded a peace with En- 


gland, without consulting Denmark and 
Sweden, in which the principle of neu- 


trality was entirely set aside. Denmark, 
deceived and abandoned by Russia, had 
to follow suit, and the League of Armed 
Neutrality became henceforth a dead letter. 

The battle of Copenhagen was no doubt 
lost by the Danes, but that action cannot 
in fairness be reckoned among England’s 
“glorious” victories. Nelson’s success 
was won more by diplomacy than by force 
of arms. No medals were granted for 
that victory, and the rejoicings in London 
soon died away when it came to be known 
that the victory was mainly owing to a 
clever ruse on the part of the great hero. 

In little Denmark the “ bloody Maunday 
Thursday” is not forgotten. We count 
it our day of honor (vor Hedersdag) when 
we bore the brunt of battle against a 
splendid British fleet commanded by the 
immortal Nelson himself, the greatest hero 
who ever trod a deck, and that our first 
battle after an uninterrupted peace of 
eighty years. The naval record of old 
England stands unsurpassed among the 
nations, and she can well afford to be gen- 
erous, not to say just, to her Danish an- 
tagonist in 1801, who undoubtedly proved 
that the old viking blood still flowed in 
his veins and animated his courage. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE HUMORS OF BACCARAT. 

BACCARAT, as an agent of demoraliza- 
tion, has been so much in the air lately, 
that perhaps no apology will be thought 
necessary for the present article, which is 
founded, we may observe, on a fifteen 
years’ experience of the so-called Parisian 
clubs, 

These clubs may be regarded as bac 
carat’s natural and origina! home; as the 
peculiarly pestilential hot-beds from which 
first sprang this fascinating but deleterious 
blossom which Baudelaire would have 
done well to include among his “ Fleurs du 
Mal;” for one can easily imagine the poet 
who possessed a faculty so unparalleled 
for detecting the latent element of horror 
in all things, welding into the compact- 
ness of a sonnet each particular thrill of 
greed and rage, suspense, despair, and vile 
delight, —the whole concealing itself un- 
der an outward semblance of calm —that 
the game of baccarat can inspire in the 
breasts of its devotees. Gaming-houses 
are common the world over, and London 
especially was not slow to follow the ex- 
ample of Paris in dedicating to the wor- 
ship of baccarat temples of a more or less 
openly hospitable character. But the Pa- 
risian baccarat clubs have been distin- 
guished from all similar establishments in 
other great cities, in the double respect of 
extreme laxity, or even lowness of tone, 
combined with much splendor of general 
appointments and the most unblushing 
prominence of situation. Elsewhere than 
in latter-day Paris, “hells ” still have the 
decency to hide themselves. Clubs throw- 
ing their portals within the limits of the 
most fashionable part of other capitals are, 
—clubs, and not claguedents, to use the 
Parisian slang for these particularly Pa- 
risian places. Walk down the boulevards, 
starting from the Madeleine, and you will 
notice a long row of windows on the first 
floor of a handsome house on the right- 
hand side of the street. Behind that row 
of windows are the rooms ofa club. And 
aclub it is, in the full English sense of 
the term; the Cercle de ]’Union, one of 
the most exclusive in the world. Continue 
your promenade, and here is another club, 
situated not five hundred yards away from 
the first. We will not say on which side 
of the boulevard, and thus, — more espe- 
cially as half a dozen at least of similar 
clubs might be discovered flourishing in 
the immediate vicinity — we shall be com- 
mitting no indiscretions. To all outward 
appearances the Cercle de la Grandeur et 
de la Prosperité Nationales (it undoubt- 
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edly bears some such high-sounding title ; 
one club, closed many years ago by order 
of the police, was known officially as the 
Cercle de l’Industrie et de la Paix) is no 
less decorously splendid than the Union 
itself. But if ever you should pay a visit 
to the rooms of the Cercle de la Grandeur, 
etc., you had better leave no article of 
higher value than a handkerchief in the 
pocket of your overcoat when you take it 
off to be hung up in the hall. A recent 
sketch by the modern Gavarni, M. Forain, 
in the columns of the Figaro supplement, 
drolly illustrates what might be called the 
under-life of these clubs, — everything 
most correct and brilliant on the surface, 
but beneath it little incidents, almost daily, 
such as this: in the large entrance-hall of 
the club stand two stalwart policemen, 
headed by an agent, or detective, with 
low-crowned hat and coat-collar turned up 
to the ears, holding a warrant in his hand. 
A footman of most imposing air and pro- 
portions has just called out for Monsieur 
le Prince del Greco through the speaking- 
tube. The answer comes: “ Monsieur le 
Prince wishes to know who is asking for 
him?” Upon which the detective re- 


joins: “Oh, tell him it’s a couple of 
ladies !” 

It could hardly have been expected that 
the gaming-houses of Paris, miscalled 


clubs, would be institutions of a highly hon- 
orable character, seeing by what manner of 
men they were established. Only the pen 
of a Balzac could deal adequately with the 
subject of the club speculations under- 
taken within the last twenty years in the 
French capital; could describe the in- 
trigues, the combinations, the circumven- 
tions, engaged in by a knot of individuals, 
more ingenious than scrupulous, who saw 
that money was to be made by pandering 
in a manner more specious and attractive 
than had ever been feasible before to the 
general taste for play. The Parisian clubs 
enjoyed at one and the same time the ad- 
vantages of privacy and the advantages of 
publicity. To the outside world they ap- 
peared not as mere hells like the old-time 
establishments in the Rue Vivienne and 
Palais-Royal, but as cercles to belong to 
which was a privilege, if not, indeed, a 
distinction. But meanwhile they were as 
readily accessible to all persons in Paris 
having money and desiring to gamble with 
it, as though touts had been posted at the 
doors to call up the passersby. Touts 
indeed did (and do) work Paris industri- 
ously on behalf of the clubs ; but they went 
about the business in a manner much more 
insidious and artistic. Mixing generally 
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with the company at all places of public 
resort, — appearing, always well-dressed 
and polite, at the races, the theatres, the 
Bois, and taking their seats occasionally 
at the tabled’ héte in fashionable hotels, — 
they readily made acquaintances, and 
what more natural than to invite these 
acquaintances to dine with them at their 
club? What more natural, too, after just 
letting it be seen what the club could boast 
of in the way of a chef than to propose to 
get the acquaintance, now rapidly ripening 
into a friend, put up — and put through — 
within an especially brief delay? From 
our own personal experience we can affirm 
that at least one member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies (we believe a dep- 
uty no longer, but he was one at that time) 
has deliberately touted for several of the 
lowest among the Parisian clubs. Now 
where a deputy does not fear to tread, 
others almost as influential will rush in; 
and thus has club-touting been raised to 
the dignity of a fine art in Paris. 

Another special feature of the Parisian 
baccarat hells was (and is) the presence of 
that recognized official, that potentate, the 
money-lender. What a money-lender may 
be, and may do, in such a congenial at- 
mosphere the reader must be left to imag- 
ine. Then, too, there were the elements 
of direct cheating by means of marked or 
prepared cards, and of simple stealing by 
means of engaging croupiers to pocket 
large quantities of high-priced counters 
from off the card-table at times when the 
game ran so high that a few hundred or 
thousand franc f/agues more or less would 
not be noticed. This latter method of 
making baccarat pay the persons who as- 
sisted others to play at it, has been prac- 
tised on a very extensive and elaborate 
scale at most of the so-called Parisian 
clubs. Experts had a special name for 
the operation of subtracting counters from 
the baccarat-table. They called it * crush- 
ing ;”a term having a kind of brutal expres- 
siveness, like many of the phrases used 
by criminals androgues. Of course there 
were degrees in dexterity among the gen- 
tlemen who “crushed.” The “champion 
crusher ” of Paris — “ champion crusher ” 
sounds like a Yankee nickname for a 
pugilist, does it not?—had, it was said, 
arrived by careful computation, and 
through long and arduous personal expe- 
rience, at the conclusion that about seven- 
teen hundred francs’ worth of counters in 
a night represented the maximum of 
crushing possible in a game during which 
the table should be constantly covered 
with stakes. This champion, with a cer- 
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tain number of his rivals, was always 
open to a special engagement from one or 
other of the clubs, according as circum- 
stances might declare themselves. If, 
through the introduction of a new element 
in the shape of a rich and persistent 
banke;, the tide of counters rose higher at 
the baccarat table of the Cercle So-and- 
So than at that of the Cercle Such-An- 
other-One, our champion would promptly 
desert the latter place forthe former. He 
would be engaged for a few days or nights 
as assistant croupier, “just to make the 
game run alittle quicker ;” he would wield 
his lathe, and draw his handkerchief from 
his coat-pocket occasionally; he would, 
presumably, realize his famous maximum 
on as many occasions as possible; and 
finally, so soon as the play grew slacker 
and banks were either less considerable, 
or less numerous, or both, would take his 
flight for some fresh field of activity and 
“crushing.” Within our own knowledge, 
only once did this chief among the crush- 
ers remain faithful for any long period of 
time to the same club. It was a club 
where nightly a certain young Parisian 
was dealing banks at anywhere from ten 
thousand to fifty thousand francs apiece, 
and winning or losing within the space of 
a few hours sums five or six times greater. 
Heavy dealers at Parisian clubs, having, 


as a matter of course, the right of using 
some dozens of those establishments (and 
most of them within three minutes’ walk 
of each other), will generally vary the 
scene, playing one night at one club, at 
another the next night, and so on; few 
will keep constantly to one particular 


board. But this young Parisian did so. 
For quite three months he dealt, as it 
seemed, with almost unvarying good for- 
tune. Both loud and deep, and also fre- 
quent, were the plaints of the punters, 
when the banker would “ pass ” five or six 
times in succession against them on one 
or other of the fableaux. From week to 
week people would say to one another: 
“Yesterday 1 dropped ten thousand,” or 
“ Three days ago I lost twenty-five thou- 
sand, and I haven’t madeit up yet.” And 
still the banker declared that he was los- 
ing, till at last, — after an incessant deal 
of three months’ duration, with intervals 
only for meals and sleep —he found him- 
self upwards of six hundred thousand 
francs out of pocket. This was the whole 
of his modest fortune; so, at one and the 
same time, he ceased to deal and ceased 
to live. It was only one Parisian tragedy 
the more ; “suicide of a well-known mon- 
dain at the age of twenty-eight.” The 
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mondain now could hardly be suspected of 
having won; the players knew they had 
not won; so whither could the six hun- 
dred thousand francs have betaken them- 
selves? A part had been absorbed by the 
cagnotte, or “ Kitty ;” the other and larger 
part had found its way into the ever-yawn- 
ing pockets of the crusher. 

Thus it appears that what with “ crush- 
ing,” and money-lending, and using pre- 
pared cards, and resorting to other opera- 
tions and devices, a baccarat club in Paris 
presents various elements of prosperity 
and profit to the proprietors even above 
the rouge-et-noir tables of Monte Carlo. 
The clubs certainly have derived a greater 
average profit per head on the bulk of 
their patrons than ever did the frente et 
guarante rooms ; and could any Parisian 
hell have received within its walls but a 
tithe of the number of visitors that used to 
flock during a summer into the Kursaal at 
Homburg, or that still flock in the course 
of a winter into the Casino at Monte 
Carlo, the sum netted would have heen 
immensely greater in the former case than 
in the latter. Of course a club in Paris 
has heavy expenses. There isalarge and 
costly establishment to maintain; there 
are persons more or less in authority to be 
propitiated with what people ignorant of 
French style douceurs (the French them- 
selves being entirely innocent of the word 
in that sense), besides other sources of 
outlay and depletion. But there remains 
to shareholders, directors, partners, pro- 
prietors (all Parisian clubs are, of course, 
proprietary) a large advance on the in- 
vested capital, so large that many men 
connected in various official capacities 
with the more flourishing ¢rzfots, or hells, 
are known to have become rich in the 
course of a very fewyears. They patron- 
ize extensively and lavishly all Parisian 
forms of amusement. They drive smart 
carriages in the Bois. They purchase 
neat little estates at the pretty rural re- 
sorts near the capital. Perhaps they will 
even set up a racing stable; and if they 
do so, it may safely be assumed they will 
find means of making this generally ruin- 
ous business remunerative. Several of 
them are in secret partnership with the 
book-makers. 

Not long ago a member of a club, who 
for some time past had been laboring un- 
der an unenviable reputation for impecu- 
niosity, sought audience of the proprietor 
‘‘on a matter of business.” This, the pro- 
prietor felt, could only mean a request 
under one form or another for money ; and 
he consequently heard the other’s opening 
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speech with suspicion. “I wish to tell 
you of a means by which you andI could 
make a good deal of money ; you to invest 
the small sum necessary for initial ex- 
penses, I to contribute my idea and my 
personal efforts.” ‘“ Well, well, but if you 
want money why not apply to the préteur 
(the money-lender attached to the club)?” 
“* My dear sir, as I think you know, I am 
not on good terms with the money-lender ; 
‘the street is up’in that direction; be- 
sides which, I would much sooner have 
your co-operation in my scheme than his.” 
“I am afraid I cannot ” «Qh, yes, 
you will, when once you have heard what 
my idea is.” And he did. The scheme 
was simply one for defrauding country 
customers by means of false speculations 
on the Bourse. Six months later, the 
member, now impecunious no longer, and 
his present friend and partner, the propri- 
etor of the club, were to be seen driving 
in the Allée des Acacias daily at the fash- 
ionable hour between five and six. It is 
natural that the Bourse, as well as the 
race course and the gaming-table, should 
attract the attention and engage the en- 
ergy of many proprietors and promoters 
of clubs as a medium for relieving the 
moneyed classes of their superfluous cash. 
Weare civilized in these days. We do 
not ride the roads, brutally shouting “ stand 
and deliver.” But we press boldly into 
the heart of the great haunts of the world 
of business, and there induce people to 
“deliver” without any violence on one 
side or unwillingness on the other. This 
is progress. 

Money, and much money, lies in the 
way of the club proprietor ; yet the pitfall 
that he digs for others gapes also for him. 
If people who reap profit from gamblers 
ever take to gambling themselves, they 
are lost. On the same principle, the French 
grec, or professional card-sharper, has a 
rooted superstition to the effect that if 
ever he be constrained to play fairly, he is 
sure of his fate beforehand. A club pro- 
prietor, during some sixteen hours on an 
average out of every twenty-four, is con- 
Stantly in the presence of the temptation to 
“deal a bank” or “take a hand.” Often, 
indeed, he finds himself under the obliga- 
tion of keeping the ball rolling; and it is 
always a source of amusement on such 
occasions to note with what an easy air 
of disinterested amusement in the game 
he will drop into his seat, and with what 
an appearance of lively interest in the coup 
he will stake counters which in his case 
represent no value whatsoever. It is not 
surprising that club managers should 
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sometimes be seized by the gambling 
fever, inhaling, as they do, from morning 
till night and from night till morning, this 
intoxicating atmosphere of play. The 
very fact that they have always before 
their eyes, and as it were between their 
hands, visible and palpable evidences of 
the effects of play in the shape of rich 
men ruined and their money coming com- 
fortably to nestle in club directors’ pock- 
ets, only prompts them to think that, 
though “ the many fail, the one succeeds,” 
and that the part of fairy prince has been 
reserved for them. Let them make the 
attempt. They too will shortly “sink by 
the wayside,” — as we once heard a dealer 
at a faro bank in Kansas City remark ofa 
gentleman who, having entered the place 
with a thick roll of hundred-dollar bills 
but a short hour before, had just devoted 
his Jast dollar to ineffectually “ coppering 
the ace,” and had stalked off, pale but de- 
termined, as though he were bent on forth- 
with casting himself down from the top 
of the neighboring bluff. Club proprietors 
should no more gamble, even in their own 
clubs, than a bookmaker should back other 
people’s horses instead of laying against 
horses of hisown. Gambling proprietors 
not only lose their own profits from the 
club, when once they get into the way of 
staking real money and not mere counters 


to “keep the game alive; ” they lose their 
partner’s money, they lose the money- 
lender’s money, they lose their heads, they 
may even lose their lives, —as several 
more or less recent instances in Paris 


have unfortunately shown. There is but 
one thing they cannot lose, their honor — 
for an obvious reason. 

A certain club proprietor who had netted 
upwards of seven millions of francs by 
the exercise of his trade during five or 
six years, had deposited his gains at the 
Bank of France, thinking that they would 
be safer there than anywhere else. They 
were not safe; in the course of eighteen 
months he lost them all, dealing nightly 
banks in his own cluband in others. His 
club was closed, his money gone, and his 
occupation too, like Othello’s; had he the 
pluck to still further follow in Othello’s 
footsteps, and to go himself, the occasion 
certainly would not be illchosen, Noone, 
knowing his propensity to play, will now 
furnish him with the funds necessary for 
opening another club; and even the “ phi- 
losophers,” or sharpers, will not help him 
to “work” —z.¢., cheat, they having a 
wholesome horror and contempt of any 
one so weak and so foolish as actually to 





play without fabrication. ‘These fel- 
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lows,” I once overheard an “artist ” indig- 
nantly exclaim ata little caf¢ in the Rue 
de Richelieu where the sharpers of Paris 
most do congregate, “these fellows who 
play on the square regularly spoil our 
trade for us.” It must indeed appear sin- 
gular to an “artist” that any one capable 
‘of working ” should prefer the ordinary, 
uncertain, inartistic method called —by 
way of antithesis no doubt —* playing.” 
“How can I iend you money to work 
with?” one can imagine a gentleman of 
this description cbserving severely to the 
broken-down gainester, who once had 
seven millions of francs lodged in the 
Bank of France and lost them all. “You 
would only go right off and A/ay with it!” 
Which would bea sacrilegious sort of use 
to put good money tv, no doubt. 

Another proprietor, too, there was over- 
thrown and deposed from his pride of 
place and power, by a member of his own 
committee, after an extraordinary intes- 
tine struggle of the kind the author of 
“Le Pére Goriot” so loved to describe. 
This one may now be scen lounging dis- 
consolately after nightlall, grey-haired, 
shabbily dressed, at billiard matches in 
third-rate cafés, at skating-rinks, and at 
public balls where he watches from afar 
ladies whose diamonds and furs were per- 
haps a gift from himself not so many sea- 
sons since. Offer X a bock (have no 
fear lest he should hesitate to accept it) 
and he will relate to you a profusion of 
anecdote and incident relating to the world 
of the boulevard, the gaming-table, and 
the Bois de Boulogne, that might be turned 
into a large and amusing book. Concern- 
ing his own adventures, before and after 
his fall, X is exceedingly communica- 
tive. During the two or three years of 
his splendor his laundress was not paid, 
as X then was altogether too superior 
a personage to condescend to such trifles 
as a washing-bill. Upon the news of his 
sudden ruin, the unfortunate woman nat- 
urally pressed for the settlement of her 
account. X married her by way of 
amends, and now she keeps him. He is 
of course exceedingly bitter against the 
astute and treacherous committeeman who 
was the prime mover in the affair of 
xX ’s ruin. ‘ But of course, you know,” 
he once confided to my sympathizing ear in 
a moment, not of one bock, but cf many, 
“he [meaning his perfidious rival] could 
never have got me out if it hadn’t been for 
the play. I couldn’t keep away from it; 
and even now I like to deal a little bank, 
when I can get money enough, at a quiet 
café I know of on the Boulevard des Ba- 
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tignolles. Come and join us there to- 
morrow night.” 

Even the money-lenders, who have a 
double reason for knowing the disastrous 
effects of play, in some cases become vic- 
tims of the fatal passion. The career of 
one of these worthies was so extraordinary 
that it may well come in for a word of 
mention. He is now dead, after having 
been crazy for some time; so no confi- 
dence will be betrayed or undue personality 
indulged in if one ventures to retrace cer- 
tain features of his fate. He began life 
— at a club — in the useful though humble 
capacity of a scullion, was afterwards pro- 
moted to the dignity of page in buttons, 
and finally, being of an aspiring disposi- 
tion, came to occupy the croupier’s high- 
backed chair. But this, with even the 
additional source of profit to be found in 
the “crushing” of counters, could not 
satisfy his capacious spirit; and he 
plunged into the almost limitless field of 
speculation offered by the lending of 
money. Millions flowed in to him, and he 
soon became a prominent and brilliant 
member of the Parisian world. His horses 
and carriages were much admired; he 
himself was admired, for he was by no 
means an ill-looking man, rather better 
looking, in fact, than the majority of his 
clients, and it became a well-known fact 
that he was sharing with a certain royal 
duke the friendship of a highly fashion- 
able actress. But he gambled; first on 
the turf, then on the Bourse, and at last in 
clubs other than his own. To be present 
for hours nightly in a room where hun- 
dreds of thousands of francs were-chang- 
ing hands, and not to be able to join in 
this whirl of banking and punting going 
on constantly before his eyes, was a strain 
so terrible upon his mind, that one even- 
ing the members of the Cercle de la 
were stupefied to hear Charles, the préteur, 
call out as the bidding began for a new 
deal, “ I will bid a hundred thousand louis ; 
the bank is mine!” And before any one 
could stop him, he had seated himself in 
the dealer’s chair, had seized upon a hand- 
ful of cards, and was starting upon a deal, 
as he imagined, for two millions of francs 
incash. Hehad been suddenly overtaken 
by what is called in France /a folie des 
grandeurs, and was removed, a raving 
lunatic. 

Other Parisian préteurs there have been 
whose eccentricities might furnish matter 
of less gloomy cast. One, who responded 
to the name of Iago, and who died full of 
years, honors, and riches on the very day 
of the opening of the last World’s Fair 
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in Paris, — France could hardly expect to 
enjoy two such glories as Iago and the 
Exposition Universelle at one and the 
same moment—was celebrated among 
the Parisian world of play for a benevo- 
lence of nature rare enough among money- 
lenders in any clime, and in the French 
capital perhaps more particularly. In his 
personal appearance Jago (not inappropri- 
ately) reminded one somewhat of a shark, 
Long and flat in figure, his head, sparsely 
covered with white hair close-cropped in 
the modern French fashion, ran off almost 
to a point at thetop. His mouth was very 
wide, and garnished with large, white 
teeth standing alittle apart. lago’s looks, 
however, belied him. With men of large 
means who might have recourse to his 
ministry, he was Shylock and Gobseck 
rolled into one, clipping their fleece as 
close as ever usurer did before him. But 
with all representatives of the jeunesse 
adorée who were needier at once and sharper 
than his customary clients, Iago loved to 
play the part of the benevolent uncle, who 
with free hand obliges, while, with equally 
free tongue, he advises, rates, and rebukes. 
La Providence des Décavés (the Provi- 
dence of the Dead-Broke Ones) was the 
name he went by for many years among 
the young spendthrifts who were often in 
need of ten or twenty louis for their even- 
ing’s amusement, and were always sure of 
obtaining the same from /e fére Iago, en- 
sconced in his little private room at the 
Cercle des , like the spider in his web. 
“You must give it back to me when your 
luck comes,” Iago would say as he handed 
out the coveted bank-note or notes; “and 
above all,” — here an impressive gesture, 
as though, if some solemn compact were 
not then and there entered into to the 
effect desired, he would withhold his 
largesse at the very moment of bestowing 
it — “ above all you must promise me not 
to go and play with this, or else I will 
never let you haveany more.” The prom- 
ise was made, and generally kept; for 
Iago chose his clients from a class who 
were fonder of stalls (two) at the play, 
supper (two covers) at La Paix or the Café 
de Paris, an evening (@ deux) at the Féte 
de Neuilly, and all such Parisian pleasures 
and diversions, than of even baccarat 
itself. 

Another well-known préteur of the Pari- 
sian clubs was old Father S » whose 
existence was rendered a torture to him 
by the fact that with all his eagerness to 
reap profits, he was most terribly loath to 
part with any fraction of his capital upon 
even the soundest security. He would 
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have interest, and yet he would not lend. 
In his younger days he had been bolder, 
and had consequently amassed a fortune; 
but having once been swindled in some 
unbeard of manner out of several thou- 
sand louis by a so-called Spanish count, 
the sources of speculation seemed to 
have been frozen forever in Father S——’s 
breast. Friends would advise him to re- 
tire, and to rest in the evening of his days 
upon his honorable gains. “ But how can 
I retire,” he would plaintively reply, 
“when there are such good things going 
every day?” “Then why don’t you profit 
by them?” was once the not unnatural 
retort of a would-be client whose overtures 
Father S—— had been persistently re- 
pelling. The old dog-in-the-manger simply 
glared, and fell to recounting for the thou- 
sandth time in most exorbitant detail the 
exact manner in which he had been de- 
frauded by the Spanish grandee. 

The inner history of baccarat in Paris 
during the past fifteen years has yet to be 
written. If ever it be written, and written 
at all adequately to the subject, it will con- 
tain a considerable amount of most curious 
and characteristic reading. Sketches, in 
particular, of bankers and punters, with 
all the sub-varieties of those two great 
species of players, might be given almost 
without end. The limits of this article 
not extending to the latter dimension, we 
despair of conveying more than the very 
slightest idea of the wealth of typical and 
amusing incident and detail clustering 
round the oval board of green cloth be- 
neath the midnight glare of gas. And 
yet, in what numbers do they not rise be- 
fore our mental vision! The bankers, 
first of all; the silent banker, who would 
go through an entire deal without uttering 
one word more than was strictly necessary 
to the purposes of the game, and from 
whom no coup, however startling, could 
extract the least expression of annoyance 
or surprise ; the noisy banker, antithesis 
of the former, who at each turn of the 
cards, and between coups as well, would 
chatter and jest if he were winning, and, 
metaphorically, tear his hair and rend his 
garments whenever the luck was against 
him; the polite banker, who would never 
fail to employ such courteous formula as, 
“‘ Monsieur, I offer you cards,” or “ Your 
point is better than mine, Monsieur,” or 
“Monsieur, you have won,” and would 
carefully announce, “I strike,” whenever 
he found himself holding an sight or a 
nine; the rude banker, who would shout 
out “Nine!” or “Eight!” with a truc- 
ulent kind of joy, weuld simply say, 
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“Cartes!” as though giving an order toa 
footman ; the tedious banker, who would 
slowly detach the cards from the pack 
(and never so slowly, by the way, as when 
he observed that the punters were in a 
state of great excitement and suspense) ; 
the rapid banker, who would flip, or toss 
the cards to either side of the table, and 
would have announced his coup and be 
calling on the croupier to pay or to gather 
in the stakes, in almost less time than is 
required to set down these words; the 
sympathetic banker, so gentlemanly in 
bearing and so amiable in manner, that 
one almost wished him to win, even if one 
were punting one’s self; the antipathetic 
banker, whose whole demeanor was such 
that to win a coup from him would fill one 
with a sort of murderous joy, while to lose 
was to grind one’s teeth in malice and 
hate; and others too many to mention. 

Then the punters, equally numerous and 
equally various. The important punter, 
whose bet would exceed in amount that 
of all the others together; the unimpor- 
tant, who would never stake more than the 
minimum, and would have staked a smaller 
amount still had that been feasible; the 
jovial, who would make each coup the 
pretext for witticism; the gloomy, who 
would grumble if the tableau lost, and 
when it won would grumble again because 
he had not ventured a higher stake; the 
adroit, who would take cognizance of his 
point with the rapidity and assurance ofa 
prestidigitateur; the clumsy, who would 
fumble for several seconds at his cards 
before he could raise them from the table, 
and would then as likely as not make a 
mistake in his play; the communicative, 
who, sitting alongside of you and having 
never perhaps seen you before, would tell 
you all the changes and chances of his 
play for at least a fortnight past; the taci- 
turn and reserved, who if you chanced to 
ask him, for example, whose turn it was 
to take the hand, would look at you as 
though he suspected you of some intention 
to wheedle him out of a counter. 

These are but half the humors of bac- 
carat at the Parisian clubs. However ex- 
tensive and peculiar may be one’s knowl- 
edge of the subject, however keen may be 
one’s sense of its droll and fantastic (as 
distinguished from its less agreeabie and 
entertaining) sides, one cannot think to 
exhaust it within the limit of a few pages 
in a magazine. One must be content if 
one has succeeded in holding up to notice 
just a few among the numerous views con- 
tained in that ever-shifting kaleidoscope, 
the typical Parisian club. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
EUNICE: A RUSTIC IDYL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘©THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS.”’ 


THERE was a scent of flowering beans 
in the air, the vetches were in blossom, 
and the bees were toiling out their six 
weeks of existence among them as though 
life would neverend. Eunice South stood 
at her own door and looked away towards 
the harvest-fields. The house faced west, 
and she raised her hand to shade the wan- 
ing sun from her eyes. She wasa heavily 
built girl, with a colorless, plain face, a 
face that would have been uninteresting 
only that the eyes were beautiful and the 
mouth patient and sweet. Eunice’s heart 
was craving for the open country and the 
breadths of undulating corn-land, craving 
perhaps most of all for a little companion- 
ship with the young and glad and gay. 

Most girls of Eunice’s class at Grimpat 
worked in the fields at harvest-time, and 
so earned the price of anew gown or a set 
of ribbons for Sundays; but old Joseph 
South would not hear of such a thing for 
his daughter. The manners of the fields 
were rough, and he had the ideas of peo- 
ple who have seen better days. 

Eunice was a lonely creature, reputed 
proud because she was so shy and humble. 
What she had to be proud of the neigh- 
bors did not know, and so resented the 
quality they ascribed to her. That she 
was a good girl, industrious, dutiful, steady 
as old Time, they would have admitted ; 
but these are not the attributes one looks 
for at twenty years of age. 

There had been a time when the Souths 
were very well to do, when Joseph’s shop 
was well stocked and his work very popu- 
lar; but the curious kind of decay that 
sometimes creeps over little hamlets in a 
single generation had reached Grimpat, 
and Joseph South’s prosperity perished 
with it. 

Eunice was quite an adept in keeping 
up appearances, in making things do, in 
saving, and patching, and darning; but 
show is not a sustaining thing when the 
larder is sometimes as bare as old Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard and there are three 
men to cater for. An exclusive diet of 
bread and tea does not sustain the courage 
or improve the temper. Old Joseph could 
stand it; but the boys grew weak and 
weedy on it; and young Joe, in a fit of 
rebellion, enlisted. The father said it was 
a good riddance ; but they all had the feel- 
ing, universal in country districts, that a 
son sent to the service of the country is a 
son thrown away. 
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Eunice was nineteen years of age be- 
fore she had ever been five miles from 
Grimpat. ‘Then a friend of hers got mar- 
ried at a distance, and having made a good 
thing of it, invited her old neighbors to 
appreciate her prosperity. In succession, 
Mrs. Gregg’s girl-friends were brought 
from Grimpat to sit in her best parlor and 
admire the hair-covered furniture and the 
large-patterned carpet, and to sleep in the 
close little best bedroom that overlooked 
the fowl-yard. 

Eunice’s delight when she was invited 
must be left to the imagination. Think of 
your brightest dream made actual, and 
then you will understand a little of the 
girl’s emotions as she packed her small 
wardrobe into the old skin-covered trunk 
that had once held a portion of her moth- 
er’s trousseau. There was no self-con- 
sciousness about Eunice; she never 
thought how her shabby clothing would 
strike Mrs. Gregg, or what impression she 
would make at Tregby. 

It was July weather, and the earth was 
pompously attired, the fields an emerald, 
the sky a sapphire, and the purple widths 
of heathland breaking here and there into 
a blaze of golden gorse. The girl scarcely 


seemed to breathe as she was swept 
through miles and miles of rural pano- 


rama. And then the wonders of the little 
town when she reached it: the station, 
that seemed to her so busy and so bus- 
tling ; the noise of vehicles ; the crowd of 
foot-passengers ; and the magnificence of 
such shop windows as Eunice had never 
hitherto conceived! She was all eye and 
ear and parted lips, that now and then 
gave little gasps of astonishment. 

Never had Mrs. Gregg been so success- 
ful with a guest; never had she been 
offered so full a cup of honest admiration. 
She discoursed of the magnificence of 
Tregby, and her husband’s position and 
importance there, all the evening ; he, good 
man, interrupting her now and then with 
a deprecating “ Jane, Jane!” 

Evnice slept little that night. Perhaps 
the unaccustomed luxury of Mrs. Gregg’s 
best feather-bed had something to do with 
it, or perhaps she was only resolving the 
enigma of how an opening could be found 
for Willie in this prosperous place. She 
and her father were fixtures at Grimpat ; 
but Willie was young and had a right to 
Opportunities. 

Reticence is instinctive with shy people. 
It never occurred to Eunice to take either 
Mrs. Gregg or her husband into her con- 
fidence, before she had evolved a distinct 
plan for herself. 
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Three days after Eunice’s arrival, Mr. 
Henry Watkins stood at the desk in his 
own shop making outa bill or two. Mr. 
Watkins was the type of young tradesman 
that is not infrequent in provincial towns 
—a man who read a little, attended local 
debating societies, belonged to a cricket 
club, and wore proper cricketing flannels 
when he joined the local Eleven on Satur- 
day evenings —a man who managed his 
business thoroughly, nevertheless, and 
was popular with his neighbors. He was 
rather a good-looking man, too, not quite 
thirty yet, with thick dark hair, and 
the keenest eyes Eunice had ever seen. 
Eunice passed and repassed the plate-glass 
window half-a-dozen times before she found 
courage to enter. 

“I want to see the master,” she said, 
when she was observed. 

“TI am the master,” Henry answered 
with a little air that was perhaps natural. 

Eunice blushed through her thick, pale 
skin. She would have liked an older, 
more every-day master. “I called to ask 
about work for my brother.” Her eyes 
were as bright and humid as those of a 
gazelle ; except for that, she was rather 
ridiculous with her black cotton gloves, 
her jacket years behind the fashion even 
of Tregby, and her shabby, battered old 
hat, with the rain-washed feather asserting 
itself rampantly in the crown. 

“T don’t know if you need a journey- 
man,” poor Eunice went on, feeling now 
on what a fool’s errand she had come. 
“I’m a friend of Mrs. Gregg’s; my father 
is a shoemaker at Grimpat; and my 
brother, who is nearly eighteen, knows the 
business. Grimpatisasmall place; there 
is not much work there; and I thought, 
seeing Tregby so busy and so prosperous, 
that maybe there might be an opening.” 
She was pathetic in her crimson confusion, 
and Mr. Watkins was a little moved by 
the eyes that had now ceased to look at 
him. He was not unaccustomed to young 
persons making excuses to call on him; 
but he felt that Eunice’s errand was genu- 
ine. 

“T had not thought of an extra hand,” 
he said slowly ; “but if I required one 

” 

“Thank you. It was a liberty to call, I 
know.” 

“‘ Not at all — not at all; and if you will 
leave the name and address, I will think 
the matter over.” 

She gave the address, and then hastened 
out, her sense of guilt and folly going with 
her. Nothing had come of her enterprise, 
and therefore she told the Greggs nothing 
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about it. People like Eunice, when they 
begin to have a secret, must continue to 
keep it, explanations become so _ labo- 
rious. 

Two days later, Henry Watkins called 
at the Greggs’; but he did not enter the 
parlor, and he made no mention of Eunice; 
he only said that the Tregby Cricket Club 
had challenged the Overhill Club, and that 
he could get seats for any friends who 
cared to look on at the match. 

Mrs. Gregg would much rather this in- 
vitation had come in Eunice’s absence, for, 
though she liked her, she thought her a 
perfect scarecrow, and did not care to 
identify herself in public with her; but 
the invitation was too good to be declined, 
and the best had to be made of the visitor. 
Mrs. Gregg trimmed Eunice’s old hat 
tidily herself, and*lent her one of her own 
smart gowns; and when Eunice clambered 
into the trap that was to carry them to the 
cricket-field, there was not in England a 
happier creature. The world seemed 
beautiful to her, all made up of music and 
motion. The summer hum, composed of 
voices of winged things, the rustle of 
leaves, the sighing of the breeze in the 
tree-tops, was scarcely overborne by the 
soft footfalls of the pony on the padded 
dust of the highroad. At that moment 
Eunice realized the full joy of living. To 
drive like a lady, to have a seat in the en- 
closed space like a lady, to be well dressed, 
and surrounded by kind people — if there 
was a happier experience in life, Eunice 
did not know it. If the white figure in 
the distance, who was said to be Henry 
Watkins, and who was said to distinguish 
himself, was inextricably mingled with the 
joy of the hour, the girl was quite uncon- 
scious of it. 

But the best things come to an end. 
Eunice went home on Monday, and the 
narrow life at Grimpat, with its dulness 
and its restrictions, was resumed. 

A whole month passed, and it was in that 
time that Eunice used to stand at the open 
door and look away towards the harvest- 
fields, desiring she knew not what. Henry 
Watkins had forgotten what she asked of 
him ; but indeed what right had she to ex- 
pect he would remember, or to proffer her 
absurd request ? 

Johnnie Tollet was the postman at 
Grimpat, a youth who wore no uniform and 
had no dignity to keep up, dignity not 
being expected for the pittance he re- 
ceived. As he came up the street, carry- 
ing the three letters that constituted the 
mail for the entire village that day, he 
caught sight of Eunice by the window, 
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and tossed the letter addressed to her into 
her lap though the open sash, saying: 
“ From your sweetheart, Eunice.” 

Eunice looked up and nodded. She had 
letters now and then from Mrs. Gregg and 
others. But this was a different letter — 
very brief, written ina large, black, school- 
board hand :— 


“DEAR Miss SouTH, — I expect to be 
in your neighborhood on Wednesday, and 
shall call to see your brother, and to settle 
the matter about which you spoke to me, 
should he prove suitable. 

“Very truly yours, 
“ HENRY WATKINS.” 


The beating of Eunice’s heart almost 
suffocated her. She thought it was joy 
for Willie, and dreaded lest he should un- 
dervalue the opening offered him. She 
had not spoken on the subject to any one, 
perhaps from the thought that premature 
talk is unlucky perhaps from some other 
motive ; but she told Willie now, and was 
provoked that he treated the matter as an 
every-day occurrence. 

When Joseph heard the news, he seemed 
displeased — said he did not want to lose 
all his children—that there was work 
for the boy at home; and that Eunice, 
like all her sex, was too prone to meddle. 
But when he saw Mr. Watkins, he was 
mollified. Prosperity and youth and clear- 
headedness and self-confidence are ele- 
ments in a pleasing whole. The old man 
talked more frankly to this stranger than 
he had done to any one for years, boasted 
a little of his own ability and past success, 
and blamed bad luck that his prosperity 
was over. 

Willie was engaged, of course, at a fair 
salary, to be increased by results, and was 
to go to Tregby the following week. 

Things seemed better after Willie went 
away. He wrote home cheerfully. He 
was glad of the change; and then there 
was more work left for old Joseph, and one 
less to clothe and feed, which was a con- 
sideration. 

But a fresh trouble was in store. The 
Souths seemed doomed to trouble. Joe 
had tired of the army; the discipline 
nagged him; he saw no meaning in it, he 
said ; and his pay never seemed to reach 
him for fines. If he could be bought off, 
he would pay the money back when he 
earned it; and he hoped his father would 
do this for him. But old Joseph had 
nothing saved, not even the few pounds 
necessary ; and if he had, he would prob- 
ably not have given it. When people took 
the law into their own hands, as Joe had 
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done in enlisting, they had to abide the 
consequences, he said. When Joe re- 
ceived this answer, he took the law into 
his own hands again, and deserted. 

Oh, the horror of that night to Eunice, 
when he entered dusty and footsore and 
fell on the food that was offered him like 
a wolf! The wrath of old Joseph, and 
the sullen defiance of the culprit. Re- 
turn! Not likely. He had suffered 
enough before he ran away. It was for 
them to decide whether they would help 
him out of the country or give him up. 
For his part, he did not care much which 
they did. 

Now, neither Eunice nor Joseph under- 
stood what penalties befel a deserter, and 
Joe took good care not to enlighten them. 
They knew that military law was inexora- 
ble, had no pity, and made no excuses, and 
they had heard of deserters being shot. 
That Joe would receive severest punish- 
ment, whatever that might be, they knew ; 
and many a night they lay awake picturing 
him with bandaged eyes in front of a pla- 
toon of soldiers. They kept him hidden 


till they managed — Heaven knew with 
what dire difficulty —to scrape together 
the few pounds necessary for his escape, 
and then they got him out of the country. 
When he had gone, they buried at dead 
of night the uniform he had worn when he 


came home, feeling, poor souls, like mur- 
derers as they did so. 

Under her troubles, Eunice grew colder, 
more reserved, prouder, the neighbors 
said. She hardly ventured out of doors 
now, being afraid some one would look at 
or question her. There is a great deal of 
that timidity among villagers, which makes 
them hate to go abroad unless they can go 
in company or on an errand. Eunice 
loved the open air, the bird-voices, the 
shifting clouds, and all other rural sights 
and sounds; but she lived preferably 
within four dull walls, because she was 
unhappy and afraid. 

That visit to Tregby rose up before her 
now and then like a dream. Surely she 
only fancied she had had such happy 
days. 

There were times when the girl felt 
quite old and settled in the groove in 
which old maids live. Other girls, her 
seniors by many years, had their lovers, 
their friends, their frolics ; but such things 
did not come Eunice’s way, and likely 
never would. Perhaps it was her own 
fault. There was no one at Grimpat 
Eunice would have cared to be on inti- 
mate terms with. Perhaps she had her 
ideal; but it was an ideal so remote, so 
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consciously beyond her, that when Willie 
wrote home, ‘‘ The master is getting the 
house done up; he told me yesterday he 
is minded to marry before the year is 
out,” the curious heart-pang she suffered 
felt only like a deeper depression. It was 
not likely that she had ever thought of 
Willie’s employer in connection with her- 
self; no one could have contemplated 
Eunice with more contempt than did 
Eunice herself at this thought. A man 
like that! Of course he would marry 
some one like himself. 

Eunice took it into her head that they 
should have a hot supper that night; even 
if Joe’s debt weighed on them, there was 
no reason why they should starve. She 
did not understand the restless motive that 
prompted her to do something unusual, to 
put a good face even before herself, in 
that curious, sick depression which clung 
toher. When you can make a feast for 
yourself, you seem to rejoice that other 
people prosper, and that other girls have 
lovers. 

Eunice put on her old hat, and took the 
little basket with a lid in her hand. She 
was going to commit an extravagance — 
to buy some of Mrs. Mallet’s famous big 
eggs, and a bit of bacon at the village 
shop. There were times when Eunice 
felt that her blood was thin, and grew hun- 
gry for a tasteof meat. But once she was 
out in the stinshine, she forgot her errand 
and her longing for luxurious living, for 
the wide landscape was all around her, the 
irregular fields undulating away to the 
hills. The air was strong and pure, and 
fragrant with the breath of flowers. At 
her feet the myosotis and harebells bent 
their delicate heads in the breeze that 
crept out of the distance. Eunice sat 
down on the fence, the basket in her lap, 
her eyes misty and far-away. It was good 
to be out here alone, under the shifting 
clouds, with the sense of silence and vast- 
ness and God around her. She did not 
put this into words ; she only felt that her 
troubles seemed trivial under the remote 
sky, and she resolved that in the future 
she would invent errands oftener. And 
then she stopped thinking, for a man was 
coming with long, swinging strides over 
the narrow path through the grass. He 
was not a Grimpat man — no Grimpat man 
ever walked or dressed like that. She sat 
gazing at him with the unabashed curiosity 
of afearless wild creature, and then she 
rose with a sudden husky cry. What bad 
news did he bring? 

“ Willie,” she said breathlessly — “ Wil- 
lie?” The little basket rolled away from 
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her lap and ignominiously buried its 
mouth in the grass. 

** Willie is well,” Henry Watkins an- 
swered. “ Did I frighten you?” 

She stood staring at him, plucking a 
little at her dress, as though something 
suffocated her. 

“ There is no bad news ?” 

“ None in the world.” 

“ Then what brought you?” 

The young man laughed. “I can’t say 
you are very hospitable. I came for a 
trip to Grimpat, as I did once before. I 
am taking a holiday.” 

“ And you were coming to see us?” 

“ Straight.” 

Eunice bethought herself of the supper, 
which was doubly necessary now. She 
still felt in every limb the shock of his 
unexpected appearance; but she had no 
intention of letting him know that. Of 
course it was owing to her secret about 
Joe that she was so easily startled. 

“I have an errand todo. But father is 
at home. If you will go straight on, | 


shall be back by and by.” 
“ Might I not do the errand with you?” 
“ Are you not too tired?” 
* Not tired at all.” 
He was in excellent spirits; but that 
was only natural, when she came to think 


of it. 

“Are you pleased with Willie?” she 
asked after a pause. 

“ Thoroughly pleased.” 

“IT was afraid when I saw you that per- 
haps he had got into mischief.” 

“ Not he —steadiest fellow I ever had. 
No. I came on my own account, to see 
this pretty bit of country again.” 

“Itis pretty. Iwas just thinking that 
when I saw you.” 





EUNICE: A RUSTIC IDYL. 


“It is a prettier neighborhood than 
Tregby.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that.” 

“ You liked Tregby?” 

“Yes.” She could not say any pn ore, 
the slow color rose in her face at the bare 
recollection. 

“ ] came to ask you — to tell you 
He stopped, stammering; and sle came 
to the rescue kincly. 

“Yes; Willie told me. I suppose you 
mean what he wrote about?” 

“ What?” 

“ That you are going to be married.” 

“Tt alldepends on the girl. 1 have not 
asked her yet. I don’t know that she’ll 
have me when I do.” 

“] don’t think there’s much fear that 
she wen’t,” said Eunice, out of the heart 
of her conviction and innocence. 

“I don’t know. I’m not good enough 
for her — not half good enough.” 

** ] suppose she is very nice,” said poor 
plain Eunice, with a little sigh. 

“She is; and as good as gold. How 
can J praise her more, Eunice, than to say 
it’s you?” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, it’s you. Why, I’ve loved you 
since the first minute I saw you, looking 
at me with your big, beautiful, good brown 
eyes!” 

Nobody ever knew what he had discov- 
ered in her, she least of all, but that piece 
of ignorance on the part of a wife is very 
conducive toa happy household. To this 
day the Grimpat people have not recov- 
ered from the shock of Eunice’s grand 
marriage ; and when they discuss the mat- 
ter, solemnly assure ail listeners that it 
must be a very lucky thing to be poor and 
proud and plain. 


” 





LEIGH Hunrt suffers from a perpetual con- 
trast with his ccntemporaries, Lamb and 
Hazlitt. It is often most unfair to insist upon 
comparing authors with one another just be- 
cause they happened to be alive, in the ordi- 
nary prosaic sense of the word, at the same 
time. What had Milton and Butler to do 
with one another? But it is impossible to 
help a comparison in the present case, and it 
is one Hunt cannot stand. By Lamb’s side 
he is a bungler; by Hazlitt’s, a baby. It is 
only necessary to read Hunt’s prose poem 
called ‘* Child-Bed,’? which Mr. Johnson has 
included in his selection, and then to remem- 





ber ‘‘ Dream-Children: a Reverie,” to recog- 
nize that the difference between Hunt and 
Lamb is one of kind and not of degree. As 
for Hazlitt, both he and Hunt, as it happened, 
wrote essays on ‘‘ John Buncle,” but what a 
difference! Hunt’s is tame, uninteresting, 
commonplace, whilst Hazlitt’s is all aglow 
with life and bustte, and is, to tell the truth, 
though ‘‘ John Buncle”’ is an old friend, bet- 
ter reading than Buncle himself. Hunt’s es- 
say never sent anybody to his author, Hazlitt 
has sent hundreds to the shops to inquire 
after the English Rabelais, as he had the 
audacity to call John Amory, Speaker 





